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CHAPTER XIII. 


“We can carry these little ones 
ourselves,” said Sacharissa, who had 
a small basket in her hand. 

“Most certainly we can,” replied 
the Ambassador, taking it from her 
with a masterful air. 

The Poet in corroboration picked 
up the largest of the three baskets 
on the grass, and the Mime and the 
Man of Truth picked up the others. 
There remained a large bottle. Sacha- 
rissa noticed it. ‘‘ Oh, that is a bottle 
of lemonade which wouldn’t go in,” 
she said. 

The Exotic had seemed lost in 
thought, and the Scribe now called 
his attention to the fact of the bottle. 
“ Yes, will you carry it, please?” said 
Sacharissa with bright eyes. 

The Exotic stifled a sigh and picked 
up the bottle with both hands; then 
he tucked it under his arm and leaned 
heavily on his stick. “It makes me 
feel like the Careful Camel,” he mur- 
mured. 

“We may as well start,” Sacha- 
rissa suggested. We won't walk 
fast, it is so hot.” She opened her 

asol. 

“The Superfluous Umbrella!” eja- 
culated the Exotic as she did so, 
letting the bottle fall in his alarm. 
The parasol really did bear some 
resemblance to that historic article. 

“You need not be alarmed,” said 
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Sacharissa laughing. “This isn’t a 
wraith ; it is quite my own.” 

The Exotic recovered himself and 
started with the others, forgetting, 
however, to pick up the bottle. The 
Scribe restored it to him with a 
smile. 

“The Major could not manage to 
come for the picnic,” said Sacharissa 
to the Ambassador, “but he will be 
here, I expect, when we get back to 
tea.” The Ambassador displayed 
polite interest and made a mental 
note of the circumstance. 

They passed by the house and 
along a short winding drive lined 
with chestnut trees, which brought 
them to the lodge and carriage-gates. 
Passing through them they came upon 
a public road, out of which a grass 
bridle-path on the other side ran away 
from the house and garden. 

“This is our nearest way to the 
castle,” said Sacharissa crossing the 
road, “and it will be cool and shady 
for walking.” 

“Where does the road go to?” 
asked the Exotic becoming innocently 
interested in geography. 

“Tt would take you to the castle, 
too, if you followed it round,” she 
replied, “but it is nearly twice as 
far. I don’t suppose you would care 
to walk all that distance,” she added 
slyly. 

“Allah forbid!” said the Exotic 
in a prayerful spirit, as he gazed at 
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a vehicle approaching from the oppo- 
site direction. 

Sacharissa led the way with the 
Ambassador, and the party, turning 
a corner of the lane, was almost 
immediately out of sight of the 
high-road. 

As she had prophesied, the path 
was well shaded. It ran between 
deep banks surmounted with high 
untrimmed hedges of hazel. Here 
and there a great oak spread its 
limbs like a canopy over head. The 
banks were luxuriant with ferns, and 
every now and then a bush of wild 
roses in full bloom made a bright 
contrast to the cool deep green of the 
whole. 

“ This is one of my favourite walks,” 
said Sacharissa. 

“Tt almost deserves to be,” replied 
the Ambassador, according his praise 
with discrimination. 

For some distance they followed the 
path in silence. The Scribe made 
idle cuts with his stick at the growth 
on the banks as he passed. Sacha- 
rissa noticed but did not understand 
the constraint that seemed to possess 
her cavaliers. She looked round by 
chance. The Exotic, who had last 
given signs of his presence when 
they were in the road, was not among 
them, and she called the Ambassador’s 
attention to the fact. He looked 
round too. “I expect he is behind 
somewhere,” he opined. 

“ He never walks more than a mile 
and a half an hour,” said the Scribe, 
“and we must be going nearly two. 
But he will get there all right; 
he knows that his lunch depends 
on it.” 

Sacharissa thought that this sounded 
probable enough, and they paid no 
further attention to the Exotic’s 
absence. 

“Now you can see the ruins,” she 
said as they reached a spot where the 
lane broadened out, and a gate opened 
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into the meadows on either side. She 
pointed to the great keep which stood 
up square and solid above the trees, 
its grey stones seeming almost blue in 
the dazzling sunlight, and explained 
that they must now take to the field- 
path. So leaving the shade they 
passed through a gate into the sunny 
meadow. 

In a few minutes they found them- 
selves standing within the roofless 
walls of the old banqueting-hall. 
“There are the hampers,” said Sacha- 
rissa; “I thought they would get 
here before us. We will have our 
lunch in here where it is cool.” She 
opened one of the hampers and took 
out a table-cloth which she spread on 
the grass. The Poet and the Man of 
Truth busied themselves with unpack- 
ing the baskets. 

“Ts the Exotic in sight?” asked 
the Scribe of the Ambassador who 
was looking back across the meadows. 
The Ambassador could not see him, 
and Sacharissa suggested that perhaps 
someone ought to go and look for 
him. The Ambassador undertook the 
task and went out accompanied by 
the Scribe. 

“ Does that lead up to the keep?” 
the Mime asked Sacharissa, pointing 
to a low doorway at the other end of 
the banqueting-hall. 

Sacharissa gave the table cloth a 
final pat and looked up. “ Yes,” she 
said, “there’s a staircase, and it’s in 
very good preservation. It is much 
less ruinous than the rest ; I think it 
is of a later period.” 

“Let us go up before lunch,” sug- 
gested the Mime, who had an idea 
and was anxious to carry it out. 

Sacharissa looked doubtfully at the 
table-cloth and at the well meant 
efforts of the Man of Truth to dispose 
knives and forks. “They'll do it all 
right,” urged the Mime, “and it’s 
rather early for lunch too.” 

She yielded to his importunity and, 
















































after some parting injunctions to the 
others, suffered him to lead the way. 

Meanwhile on the other side of 
the castle under the shade of an out- 
lying fragment of wall reclined the 
Exotic, peacefully smoking and all 
unaware that a search-party had gone 
out after him. His gaze was fixed 
on the summit of the keep and his 
face expressed amiable astonishment ; 
possibly he was thinking of the 
amount of energy that had gone to 
the erection of the great block. As 
he looked, the sky-line above the 
battlement was broken by the appear- 
ance of two figures which, after a 
little consideration, he put down as 
Sacharissa and the Mime. The 
astonishment in his face became 
mingled with pain; that people should 
build a keep was wonderful enough, 
but that other people, and people of 
his acquaintance too, should actually 
climb up to the top of it after it was 
built passed his understanding. In 
a spirit of protest he extended him- 
self more comfortably that he might 
give the matter the consideration it 
deserved. 

But the current of his thoughts 
was diverted by the behaviour of one 
of the figures on the top of the keep. 
It was evidently addressing the other 
with great animation ; first it stretched 
out its right hand, and then its left, 
and finally both; then it raised its 
arms to the sky; then it swept them 
round its head including all the points 
of the compass in a powerful gesture. 
The Exotic watched with unwilling 
admiration. Suddenly the height of 
the figure seemed to decrease, as 
though two feet of it had been cut 
off unexpectedly. Only its head was 
visible above the parapet and the sun 
shone on its upturned face. The 
Exotic shook his head slowly and 
sadly. 

“Oh, here you are,” said the voice 
of the Man of Truth close at hand. 
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“They've been looking for you. How 
did you get here? We've spread the 
cloth and lunch is ready.” 

The Exotic for answer pointed to 
the top of the keep. The Man of 
Truth looked up. ‘“ What's he doing?” 
he asked taking in the picture of 
Sacharissa standing looking down at 
the Mime’s head and his one waving 
hand which from time to time was 
visible to those below. 

“He is kneeling down,” said the 
Exotic solemnly, “and he is offering 
her his heart and hand. I’m afraid 
we shall have to do it, too,” he added. 
They looked at each other. 

The Man of Truth was hopeful. 
“Well, she can’t accept us both,” he 
said. 

The Exotic shook his head. “ You 
can never tell what a woman will 
do,” he returned with gloom; “but 
it won't be so bad if we stand by 
each other and help each other out. 
We sha’n’t get any help from the 
rest ; they’re quite mad.” The Exotic 
shook his head again over the weak- 
ness of human nature. 

“They’ve gone now,” said the Man 
of Truth looking up at the keep again. 
The figures had disappeared. 

“Perhaps we had better go too,” 
suggested the Exotic. “Lunch will 
be beginning soon, and we ought to 
try and eat a little to keep up our 
strength.” 

“TI believe you're frightened,” said 
the Man of Truth as they walked 
slowly back towards the scene of the 
picnic. The Exotic returned no 
answer. 

They found the party already 
seated, Sacharissa on a block of stone 
on which the Ambassador had spread 
a rug, and the others on the grass, 
Her colour was a little heightened, 
but otherwise she showed no sign of 
the scene at which she had involun- 
tarily assisted. The Mime was helping 
the salad with a satisfied expression. 
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“Why there you are,” she said as 
she saw the Exotic. “Where have 
you been ?” 

“I found him under a wall,” ex- 
plained the Man of Truth. 

“How did you get here?” asked 
the Ambassador. “We went back 
to look for you.” 

“T drove,” replied the Exotic airily. 
There was a chorus of questions. 

“In a baker’s cart,” he explained. 
“T’m very sorry,” he addressed him- 
self to Sacharissa, “but I had an 
accident with the bottle and it broke.” 

She laughed. “I’m afraid we 
shall be rather short of lemonade, 
then.” 

The Exotic showed his willingness 
to suffer for his fault. “I sha’n’t 
want any more,” he said. 

“ Any more?” repeated the Scribe. 

“ Fortunately,” the Exotic ex- 
plained, “I drank some out of the 
bottle before it broke.” 

Sacharissa laughed merrily. 
hope you drank it all,” she said. 

“T drank as much as I could,” 
confessed the Exotic ; “you see, I was 
afraid there might be an accident.” 

“Have you ever carried anything 
without an accident?” asked Sacha- 
rissa smiling. 

“As the Placid Pasha remarked 
to the Careful Camel,” returned the 
Exotic in explanation, “ The Sluggard 
went to the Ant and the Ant bit him.” 
Sacharissa shook her head, and the 
Ambassador handed him a plate: 
To remove any misapprehension the 
Exotic continued in a conciliatory 
tone, “ Besides it was only the bottle 
that met with the accident.” It was 
some time before he spoke again, for 
the process of fortification claimed 
his whole attention. At last, how- 
over, he sighed with content and said, 
“T have eaten a very great deal,” as 
he refused another bunch of grapes 
which Sacharissa pressed upon him. 
“No, not any claret cup, I thank 
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you,” he added in an old world 
manner which threw additional light 
on the fate of the lemonade. 

Sacharissa looked round for some- 
thing. “I expect the cigarettes are 
in that hamper,” she said indicating 
the support which the Exotic had 
chosen. He felt feebly about with 
one hand behind him. The Man of 
Truth rose and ruthlessly removed 
the hamper that he might open it. 

The Ambassador refused a cigarette, 
remarking that he would smoke later. 

“When do you think the baker’s 
cart is likely to come back again?” 
asked the Exotic recapturing the 
hamper. 

Sacharissa protested. “ You don’t 
mean to say that you are too lazy to 
walk back that little way?” 

“Oh no, it isn’t that at all,” he 
answered. “ You see, I only had 
time to tell the driver half the tale 
of the Considerate Kurd, and the 
poor man may never get another 
chance of hearing it.” 

“Come and tell it to me,” sug- 
gested the Scribe to comfort him. The 
magnitude of this concession almost 
moved the Exotic to turn and look at 
him, but he congratulated himself on 
having refrained from hasty action 
when the words, “on the top of the 
keep,” were added as a condition. 

The Exotic looked injured as he 
called the Scribe’s attention to the 
fact that the luncheon things had to 
be packed up. 

“Yes, you ought to see the castle,” 
said Sacharissa to her companions 
generally. The Ambassador rose and 
asked her what she would show them 
first. 

The Exotic collected a spoon and 
a fork and arranged them neatly on 
a piece of paper, by this action show- 
ing clearly that he knew where his 
duty lay. 

Sacharissa and the Ambassador 
moved towards the keep. The Scribe 




















roused the Poet, who was regarding 
a ruined window, and led him after 
them, instructing the Mime and the 
Man of Truth to help the Exotic in 
packing up. 

“This is the staircase,” said Sacha- 
rissa, as they stood within the lowest 
chamber of the square keep. The air 
struck chill and damp and the gloom 
was barely dispelled by the narrow 
shafts of sunlight streaming in 
through the southern loop-holes. One 
ray, however, fell on the doorway of 
the spiral staircase which wound up 
into the darkness, and pointed the 
way to ascend. On her suggestion 
that they would mount the worn 
steps faster the Scribe and the Poet 
went on in front. 

The Ambassador lingered and, 
when the others had vanished round 
the corner, suggested to Sacharissa 
that the grounds also merited a visit 
and that it would be unfair to make 
her climb all the steps again. He 
then led the way to a door on the 
other side of the keep and they went 
out into the open air. A succession 
of grass-grown terraces lay between 
them and the ivy-clad wall which 
had once been the outer defence of 
the castle; beyond spread the rich 
pastureland away to the distant 
woods which slept in the summer haze. 

They walked slowly along a wind- 
ing path which led from terrace to 
terrace until they came to the wall, 
and here, behind a ruined buttress, 
a great fallen slab, once the lintel of 
a postern-gate, offered a convenient 
seat from which it was possible to see 
the view comfortably. 

The Ambassador’s long silence 
began to weigh on Sacharissa. “You 
haven’t even praised the view,” she 
said rallying him. She glanced at 
him as she spoke and found to her 
confusion that he was not looking at 
the view. Accordingly she tried to 
do duty for both, 
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Habit was strong with the Ambas- 
sador. “TI have eyes only for its 
fairest point,” he said mechanically. 
Sacharissa saw that something was 
coming, and saw too that she could 
not avert it. Womanlike, however, 
she tried to postpone the event what- 
ever it might be. “ Aren’t you going 
to smoke?” she asked looking at 
him again with a slight hope that per- 
haps he might act on her suggestion. 

For once the Ambassador dis- 
regarded a lady’s question altogether. 
“T must speak,” he said suddenly; 
“T can hide it no longer. Ever since 
I first saw you that day in the garden 
among the roses I knew that it was 
you or no one. Since then I have 
been simply living that I might see 
you, and dreading the day when my 
dream must end.” Sacharissa bent 
to the storm with downcast eyes, and 
nervously traced figures in the gravel 
with the tip of her parasol. He went 
on eagerly. “I know it has been a 
dream, and I have tried to put off 
the thought of waking from it, but 
now I know that it must be faced. 
And yet there are some true dreams. 
Dare I hope that this may be one? 
Will you be my wife?” 

Sacharissa’s parasol ceased its move- 
ment, but her eyes remained fixed on 
the ground. For a moment she could 
not speak, then she murmured, “I 
cannot tell. I do not know if the 
dream is true.” 

“For me it is the only truth; I 
love you,” he said. 

Sacharissa’s hand trembled on her 
parasol, and when she raised her eyes 
to his he could see the gathering 
tears. “I must think,” she implored. 
“ Please do not press me now.” 

“T will not,” he answered gently. 
“You can give me an answer when 
you please.” 

“T will answer you next week,” 
she said in a low tone. 

“T cannot ask or expect more,” he 
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replied. He took her unresisting hand 
and bent over it for an instant, then 
he assisted her to rise and they 
walked back towards the castle. On 
the second terrace they came upon 
the Poet who was seated on a grassy 
bank reading something written on a 
piece of paper. He looked up as 
they approached. Sacharissa stopped 
in front of him; the presence of a 
third person was a welcome relief. 

The Poet explained that he had 
left the Scribe on the keep and had 
come down again. Sacharissa sat 
down on the bank and the Ambas- 
sador, murmuring something about 
wishing to see the view from the 
highest point possible, left them. 

She could not at once compel her 
attention, but presently with an effort 
she turned to the Poet who had folded 
up his paper and was now holding it 
out towards her. 

“ ‘What is it?” she asked. 

“Something I want you to read,” 
he replied. “Not now,” he added as 
she seemed about to open it, “ but this 
evening after we are gone.” 

“Ts it a poem?” she questioned, 
and the Poet nodded. She could not 
pretend to misunderstand; the look 
in his eyes would have been enough 
to assure her of the contents of the 
paper, but she was grateful to him 
for sparing her another scene. 

“T will read it,” she said simply. 

A footstep sounded on the gravel 
path and the Scribe reached them. 
Looking up at him Sacharissa thought 
he looked strong and calm, and his 
eyes were kind. A sudden impulse 
came over her to confide in him and 
ask his advice. She felt that she 
badly needed a friend that afternoon. 

He seemed to read something of 
her thoughts in her face. “Is any 
of the moat still in existence?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, there is a little bit,” she 
answered. “TI will show you.” She 
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rose and they walked round to the 
other side of the castle. The Poet 
showed no disposition to follow. 

A deep black pool some forty yards 
in length was all that was left of the 
great moat that had once rendered 
the castle unapproachable save by 
the drawbridge, and towards this 
pool Sacharissa bent her steps. Lean- 
ing on the battered wall they could 
look down into the clear dark water ; 
rushes fringed the banks, and the 
white cups and broad green leaves 
of water-lilies floated on its calm 
surface. 

Sacharissa gazed down with averted 
head and for a long time said noth- 
ing. Then there came from her a 
little sound that was suspiciously like 
a sob. 

“You are in trouble?” 
gently. 

“You know?” she asked looking 
up at him with glistening eyes. 

He nodded. “It could not have 
gone on,” he reminded her softly. 
“We have been like children in a 
fairy tale, but there is always an 
end.” 

“ But I never expected an end like 
this,” she murmured. “It is not 
my fault?” she looked up again 
appealingly. 

He smiled back at her. “No, it is 
not your fault ; you cannot help being 
yourself, you know.” 

“Oh, I wish—” she paused ; she 
did not know how to frame her 
thought. “Three of them,” she ex- 
claimed inconsequently, “and I would 
not cause pain to a living creature.” 

The Scribe restrained an impulse 
as he looked down into her sorrowful 
face. “Make it four,” he said lightly 
enough ; “it won’t make things any 
worse, and it will be some comfort to 
the fourth to know that you know.” 

“T am so sorry,” she cried tear- 
fully. She read in his eyes what he 
had not uttered with his tongue. 


he said 














“ Never mind me,” he said abruptly 
to console her. “I have known all 
along that I had not a ghost of a 
chance. I only spoke that you might 
not some day think me inhuman.” 

“T couldn’t—ever—” she faltered ; 
her handkerchief half concealed her 
down-turned face; she was weeping 
silently. 

The Scribe laid his hand on hers 
and forced her to look up again. 
“You really mustn’t take it like this,” 
he said with an air of cheerful com- 
mand. “You have absolutely noth- 
ing to reproach yourself with, and 
besides I never allow people to cry 
with me. Dry your eyes.” She 
obeyed meekly and looked for further 
orders. 

“That's right,” he said smiling. 


“Now we can discuss the matter 
rationally. Has one of the others 
a chance?” She drooped her head 


again at this and could not answer 
him. “I take it,” he went on, 
“your silence means that it is just 
possible, and I imagine that, if so, 
it is the Ambassador.” 

“TI don’t know yet,” she whispered ; 
“my mind is not my own to-day. I 
am to give him an answer in a week.” 

“Ah,” he commented. ‘“ Well, 
this is my prescription. If you feel 
that you can take him, do; he is a 
man of whom any woman might be 
proud. If you can’t, it can’t be 
helped, and our fairy tale ends,—a 
little sadly perhaps, but it is infinitely 
better so than if it had never been. 
But do net let me see you cry again,” 
he added with playful severity. 

“You are very generous,” she mur- 
mured, “and very kind.” The frank- 
ness of her eyes checked an incipient 
hope that flashed into his mind. He 
went on with equal frankness. 
“Then we will be friends.” He held 
out his hand into which she put her 
own. He retained it a moment, and 


then bent over it as the Ambassador 
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had done. “That is to seal the 
compact,” he said lightly ; “and now 
you must do as I tell you. You must 
come back and be cheerful, and be- 
have as if nothing had happened. I 
will help you as much as I can.” 
Sacharissa gave him a tiny ghost of 
a smile to show how cheerful she 
would be. “No, no one would know 
you had been crying,” he said 
divining her thoughts; “at least no 
man would,” he added with a laugh. 

They walked back together. “ By 
the way, would you be very frightened 
if the other two—” He did not 
finish the sentence. 

For the first time she gave a little 
laugh and confessed that she would 
not be very frightened. 

“ Because I expect they will,” he 
explained. “If it will help you, I 
think I may say that they have 
screwed up their courage. It needed 
a lot of screwing up, too,” he said 
slyly. 

Sacharissa was fast recovering her- 
self. “That is not complimentary,” 
she returned almost with her old 
merriment. 

The Scribe smiled approval at her, 
and turning the corner they found 
themselves on the terrace again. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Please don’t disturb yourselves,” 
said Sacharissa. 

As they passed along under the 
castle wall they had almost stumbled 
over the recumbent form of the 
Exotic who was comfortably extended 
on the grass. Beside him sat the 
Man of Truth with his back against 
a buttress and his hands clasped 
round his knees. At the sight of 
Sacharissa the Exotic had shown some 
slight symptoms of a willingness to 
rise if it should be necessary, and the 
Man of Truth had laid his hand on 
the buttress to assist himself up; at 
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her bidding, however, they remained 
as they were. After a moment of 
indecision she sat down on a block 
of stone near them. 

She looked at her watch. “We 
ought to be thinking of starting back 
soon,” she said to the Scribe who had 
remained standing. “I told them 
to have tea ready at half-past four.” 

“T will go and find the others 
then, and tell them,” he answered. 
“Have you any idea where they 
are?” he asked the Exotic. 

The Exotic had no idea, but the 
Man of Truth had seen the Ambas- 
sador on the keep. The Scribe de- 
parted on his errand. 

‘It is a fine day,” suggested the 
Exotic to Sacharissa when he had 
gone. Forewarned by the Scribe she 
looked at him with amused eyes. He 
was evidently very little at his ease 
and his face was unusually solemn. 
She admitted his premiss, wondering 
a little how he would get round to his 
ultimate point, The Exotic, however, 
was not eager to get round to it. 
“This is a nice old ruin,” he con- 
tinued in a conversational tone. 
Sacharissa admitted this too; but did 
not enlarge upon it; she was in a 
mood to listen rather than to talk. 

The Man of Truth began to get 
restive ; diplomatic delays had no 
charms for him. “ You had better 
get to the point,” he said. “He has 
something particular to say to you,” 
he explained to Sacharissa, beginning 
to scramble to his feet. 

The Exotic checked him. “I 
won’t say it at all if you go,” he 
warned him, and the Man of Truth 
reluctantly sat down again. 

“The fact is,” began the Exotic 
uneasily, “he wants to tell you—” 

“No I don’t,” the Man of Truth 
broke in. Sacharissa looked at them 
with grave and impartial interest. 

“ Yes you do; you said so,” retorted 
the Exotic. “ He is so shy,” he added 


apologetically to Sacharissa, who could 
not repress a smile despite the solem- 
nity of the occasion. The Man of 
Truth was about to resent this imputa- 
tion but the Exotic, warming to his 
subject, continued. “He has laboured 
to conceal it, and you have probably 
never guessed it from his manner, but 
what he wants me to tell you is that 
you are the only woman in the world 
for him.” 

“No she’s not,” began the Man of 
Truth hastily ; “that is, I mean she 
is of course, but she’s the only woman 
in the world for you too.” He did 
not approve of splendid isolation, and 
he looked reproachfully at the Exotic 
as though he would upbraid him for 
the breach of compact. 

The situation had its charm for 
Sacharissa and her interest did not 
diminish. She inclined her head in 
acknowledgement of their approval. 

“T was coming to that,” continued 
the Exotic perforce. “In fact you 
are the only woman in the world 
for us both. Will you marry us?” 
Realising perhaps that a proposal 
offered from a recumbent position is 
a little unusual he stretched forth his 
left hand in the manner of the Mime. 
“We know our unworthiness,” he 
added as another concession to the 
usual. 

Sacharissa felt that the day was 
rich in experiences. In spite of the 
gravity induced by previous events, 
she appreciated the humour of it, and 
enjoyed the anxiety depicted on the 
two faces before her, so different from 
that on the faces of most lovers at the 
critical moment. Nor was she dis- 
posed to let them off easily. She 
affected hesitation. “This is a great 
compliment,” she said looking down ; 
“but I can’t marry you both, can 
7 

“That’s what I said,” declared the 
Man of Truth with satisfaction. 

“T didn’t mean that,” said the 
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Exotic; “I meant, would you take 
your choice?” 

“Thank you,” murmured Sacharissa 
looking at them from under her 
lashes. “Do you want me to choose 
at once. 

The Exotic paled visibly; he felt 
somehow that a sudden choice would 
not go in favour of the Man of Truth, 
and besides the spekesman is always 
more immediately imposing than the 
silent delegate. ‘“ We would not 
wish to hurry you,” he said with great 
sincerity. 

“Thank you,” she said again. “I 
will decide by next week,” she added, 
after a moment’s thought, “and give 
you an answer by then.” 

The Exotic summoned up a sigh. 
His artistic perception told him that 
something more was needed to make 
the scene lifelike. “‘ May we hope?” 
he asked in earnest tones. 

Sacharissa looked at him, and 
hardened her heart at the sight of 
his rueful countenance. Repressing a 
desire to laugh she answered with soft 
wickedness, “‘ Yes, I think you may 
hope.” 

Afterwards in solitary meditation 
the Exotic pondered long on the 
question, had she or had she not 
emphasised in the minutest degree the 
pronoun of the second person? As 
for the Man of Truth, he had no 
doubt on the matter and hastened to 
say so at the earliest moment possible; 
and in the night-watches the Exotic’s 
heart failed within him. 

The Scribe reappeared with the 
Ambassador, even as Sacharissa was 
speaking. The Poet and the Mime 
followed them. ‘“ We have the 
baskets,” he said. 

Sacharissa rose and made ready to 
start. “They will fetch the hampers,” 
she returned, “so there is nothing to 
keep us.” 

It was rather a silent procession 
that set out on the homeward way 
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The Scribe in obedience to Sacharissa’s 
glance had taken his place at her side 
and they walked in front. Behind 
them, at a few yards’ distance, came 
the Exotic and the Man of Truth, 
engaged in an argument of which, 
from his appearance, the Exotic 
seemed not to have the better. Then 
came the Mime striding along with 
the look of Hamlet confronting two 
alternatives, and the Ambassador and 
the Poet brought up the rear in 
silence. 

One sentence from the Man of 
Truth reached the couple in front. 
“She said you and she meant you; 
I’m positive of it.” Probably the 
Exotic requested him to lower his 
voice, for they heard no more. 

The Scribe stole an amused glance 
at Sacharissa, who returned it a little 
guiltily. “So they did?” he sug- 
gested. 

She nodded an affirmative. He 
did not ask for particulars, but she 
felt that he was not incurious. “I 
said he might hope,” she confessed, 
looking at him under her lashes. 

“Which?” breathed the Seribe in 
delighted suspense. 

“T did not say, but I meant the 
Exotic,” she whispered, “and I think 
he understood.” 

The Scribe chuckled ; he thoroughly 
appreciated the panic of uncertainty 
which must possess the Exotic at 
this moment. “I expect it’s being 
thoroughly explained,” he said. 

“Tt was very wrong of me,’— she 
gave a little remorseful sigh, followed 
by a laugh—‘“ but I could not help 
it; he looked so frightened.” 

The thought of the Exotic’s dis- 
comfiture lightened the way for them, 
and by the time they had reached the 
house Sacharissa was prepared to face 
anybody. She relieved her cavaliers 
of the baskets which she carried 
indoors. The men strolled slowly 
towards the lawn where they found 
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the Major mounting guard over the 
tea-table. 

“We're pretty punctual,” observed 
the Scribe as they shook hands. 

The Major nodded approval. ‘“Ex- 
cellent habit,” he said. “I was a bit 
early myself, but that’s better than 
being too late.” The Scribe wondered 
if he were too late, but the Major’s 
face was innocent of intention. 

Sacharissa soon reappeared. With 
her hat she had removed all signs of 
travel and emotion, and was once 
more the gracious hostess welcoming 
favoured guests, and there was nothing 
in her manner to suggest that the day 
had been for her more than commonly 
attended by incident. As she sat 
down by the tea-table she gave the 
Scribe a little glance; it may have 
been expressive of gratitude, or per- 
haps seeking his approval of her 
appearance and behaviour. 

The others, too, had had time to 
recover themselves, and they did their 
best to follow her good example. The 
Ambassador hastened to hand round 
cups and plates, and his remarks, 
though few, had lost nothing of their 
courtly appropriateness. The Mime 
fell naturally into his part of subdued 
cheerfulness, and the Man of Truth 
was as ever free from care. The 
abstraction of the Poet called for no 
special remark, and the Exotic under 
the genial influence of tea permitted 
himself to hope for the best, thus 
wisely postponing any loss of appetite. 

“ Did you see a mad foreigner with 
a club at the castle?” presently asked 
the Major. 

“A mad foreigner with a club?” 


repeated Sacharissain surprise. “ No, 
why?” 
The Major explained. “Oh, a 


man I met told me he’d driven one 
over there, picked him up in the road 
somewhere and gave him a lift. He 


was very much impressed by his talk, 
said it reminded him of the Bible, full 
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of long words ; and he couldn’t under- 
stand anything except that the 
stranger seemed interested in camels, 
and that made him think it was a 
lunatic escaped from somewhere. He 
stopped to ask me about it, because 
he thought he might mean mischief 
with a great club he had.” 

“Who was the man?” asked Sacha- 
rissa. 

“A fellow in a _ baker’s cart,” 
answered the Major; “I know his 
face quite well, but can’t remember 
his name.” 

“Why you drove in a baker's 
cart,” said the Man of Truth to the 
Exotic, whose countenance expressed 
great surprise at the merriment that 
surrounded him. “ It must have been 
another one,” he protested. 

“There is but one camel,” mur- 
mured the Scribe, holding the Exotic’s 
walking-stick out as evidence of the 
club. 

The Exotic felt that he had been 
maligned. “Tl tell you exactly 
what I said to my baker's man,” he 
announced. “The red sand of the 
Syrian desert—” The Ambassador 
held out a plate of sandwiches to 
him in a manner that permitted of 
no refusal. 

“T never thought it would be you,” 
said the Major apologetically to the 
Exotic, “ but you know what th-y are 
in the country; whenever they see 
anyone a bit strange—” the Major 
paused; he was on the verge of say- 
ing what he meant. 

The Exotic, however, took no excep- 
tion to the adjective. “The profun- 
dity of the baker’s man’s intelligence,” 
he said amiably, “was not adequate 
to the concealment of a comprehension 
of high matters.” 

“No, of course not,” agreed the 
Major hurriedly. “ Your stick is a bit 
heavy,” he continued, “but I don’t 
much believe in sticks. There was a 
friend of mine who carried one just 

















like that, and I remember how it 
failed him just when he wanted it.” 

“ How was that?” asked the 
Scribe. 

“Well, it was like this,” said the 
Major. “ We had been dining with 
some people a few miles out of the 
town where we were stationed, and as 
it was a fine night we decided to walk 
back to barracks. We'd just got to 
a lonely bit of road, when we heard 
cries. There was only one house any- 
where near, an old woman’s who lived 
all by herself, so he said we’d better 
go and see what it was, and we ran 
up to the cottage. We found the 
door open and rushed in. There 
were three roughs there and they 
were tying up the old woman. We 
could only just see them by the fire- 
light in the kitchen, and when they 
saw there were only two of us they 
showed fight. Well, he took his stick 
and tried to hit the first man, but he 
caught it against the rafter in the 
roof and it smashed at once. No, it 
may be all right in the open but a 
stick’s no use in a small space,” con- 
cluded the Major.” 

“Oh, but you’re leaving off at the 
most interesting part,” said Sacharissa 
as the Major showed no signs of con- 
tinuing his story. ‘‘ What happened 
after the stick broke?” 

“He got knocked down for a bit,” 
answered the Major, “and I had to 
come and help him. But there wasn’t 
much room for them to get at me too, 
and by the time they saw he was 
getting up, they thought they’d had 
enough of it and the other two jumped 
out of the window and bolted, and 
he untied the old woman.” 

“What happened to the third?” 
asked Sacharissa. 

“He went to gaol,” the Major 
answered. 

“No, I mean while your friend was 
untying the old woman,” she objected. 
“Oh, I was sitting on his head, you 
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know. It was rather a nuisance 
though, as we had to go and give 
evidence.” The Major passed on 
rapidly ; he seemed determined to 
diminish his own share in the glory. 
“ However, we got the old woman to 
put her savings in the bank, and gave 
her a big dog afterwards.” 

“ Ah, they were not real burglars,” 
said the Exotic in apparent apology 
for the poor display given by the 
three ruffians. 

“What do you know about real 
burglars?” asked the Man of Truth. 

“T knew a burglar once intimately,” 
he replied. 

“ Knew one?” the Major questioned 
in surprise. 

“Yes,” said the Exotic, “he was 
the Benign Burglar, and he met the 
Belated Bishop.” 

“ Bishop?” murmured Sacharissa, 
who imagined that she had not heard 


correctly. 

“Yes, Bishop,” repeated the 
Exotic; “the Benign Burglar and 
the Belated Bishop. I was the bishop, 


of course,” he added to avoid any 
possible misapprehension. “That was 
the Mime’s fault. He accepted an 
invitation for a fancy-dress ball and 
accepted for me as well, and as none 
of them would say I was ill or out of 
town unless I would really be ill or 
out of town, it was less trouble to let 
them take me. So we went.” 

“We didn’t,” objected the Man of 
Truth. 

“As the Placid Pasha observed 
to the Careful Camel,” rejoined the 
Exotic, “ When the son heard his son’s 
son make him answer, he repented for 
doubting his own father.” He paused 
to give the Man of Truth time to 
entangle himself in the problem, 
and then proceeded artlessly. ‘“ They 
wanted me to dress as the Con- 
siderate Kurd, but I was more 
modest. So I put on some gaiters 
and an apron and some lawn sleeves 
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and went as a bishop,—they wouldn’t 
let me go as a chimney unless I went 
as a drawing-room one in summer,” 
he put in in plaintive parenthesis— 
“because I knew it wouldn’t be 
proper for a bishop to dance. But,” 
he sighed piously, “this is the age 
of indifferentism, and our hostess in- 
sisted that if I would not dance I 
must at least sit out, even though I 
was abishop. So I sat out in a nice 
cool conservatory and told her quite 
a lot of the tale of the Con—” 

“You were a bishop,” the Scribe 
interpolated. 

“TI know,” he admitted, “ and 
therefore I related the tale of the 
Consequential Canon. But she was 
a flower or a fairy or a—or a pillar- 
box or something, and she seemed 
rather uneasy about her next dance. 
So I sent the Conscientious Curate to 
fetch her partner and permitted her 
to retire.” 

“The Conscientious Curate,” re- 
peated Sacharissa. 

“There never was a Conscientious 
Curate,” the Man of Truth broke out. 

“ Rather a sweeping statement,” 
said the Scribe mildly. 

The Exotic condescended to ex- 
plain. “That was the Ambassador, 
of course; he had come as my 
chaplain.” 

“Perhaps you can remember what 
I went as?” suggested the Man of 
Truth with sarcasm. 

“Let us see,”"—the Exotic affected 
to meditate; then he went on cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘ Why, you went as the Super- 
fluous Umbrella. I remember, we sent 
you to be recovered.” The Man of 
Truth interfered no further, and the 
Exotic resumed his story. ‘“ Subse- 
quently to her departure I was seized 
with a desire for some calm retreat 
wherein my meditations would not be 
disturbed by dialogues of monotonous 
similarity, and I arose to explore the 
possibilities of safe retirement. 


“T wanted the Mime to show me 
a nice quite place, but he was dressed 
as Hamlet and was sitting among the 
plants with the maddest looking of 
Ophelias, so I thought it wouldn’t be 
wise to disturb him. 

“TI discovered that the supper- 
room was as yet untenanted, but 
after a not wholly sufficient delay I 
heard voices approaching. Behind a 
curtain I found a green baize door 
through which I passed. A further 
door confronted me and the key was 
in the lock. I opened it and per- 
ceived that, as rarely happens save 
to the earnest and deserving seeker, 
I had been vouchsafed a small 
but entirely adequate miracle. It 
led to freedom,” the Exotic stated 
impressively. 

“ Freedom?’’ asked Sacharissa in 
a surprised tone. 

“The back-garden, I mean,” said 
the historian, “in which there was a 
tradesman’s entrance leading into a 
side street. So taking the keys I 
let myself out and hastened safely 
away.” The Exotic looked round for 
effect, but as no one responded he 
went on with increased piety. “ Alas, 
it is not given to erring mortals to 
find all things perfect in this vale 
of sorrow. Freedom indeed I had 
attained, but as my lawn sleeves and 
apron rustled in the biting blast I 
was reminded that it was no fit hour 
for a bishop to be abroad. I could 
not see a hansom anywhere and I 
only met one or two people on whom 
I could bestow my benediction, but 
they couldn’t have seen my gaiters, 
for they hurried by me as if they 
were startled. I began to wonder 
how I should ever get back to my 
abode. And so I fell to musing.” 
The Exotic hemmed and continued 
impressively. “ And as I mused, the 
red—” he looked at the Ambas- 
sador. “The red—” he repeated, 
but to deaf ears, “the red light of 














a comfortable fire roused hope again 
within me. It shone through an 
open window in the side wall of a 
house and seemed to extend a hos- 
pitable invitation to the stranger. 

“To go on unheeding would have 
exposed the domicile to the intrusion 
of the casual pillager, and so I re- 
solved to become a Samaritan. I 
perceived that no policeman was in 
the vicinity, and feeling that the 
spiritual power was in duty bound to 
supplement, should occasion arise, the 
deficiency of the temporal, I entered 
in an unobtrusive manner; I did not 
wish to disturb unduly the slumbers 
of the unsuspecting householder, pre- 
ferring that his left hand should not 
become acquainted with the occupa- 
tion of my right. I was just going 
to see if the fire was a possible danger 
when a figure started up before me. 
Then I perceived my peril, for his 
attire left little doubt of his profes- 
sion. Furthermore he pointed at me 
some sort of portable firearm, and 
commanded me to stand and deliver.” 

“The revolvers they carry wouldn’t 
hit a haystack,” commented the Major. 
“ Did you rush him?” 

“ Rush him?” repeated the uncom- 
prehending Exotic. “Rush him? 
Bishops don’t rush,” he reminded the 
Major reproachfully. “ Besides it 
wasn’t a revolver at all; I think they 
call it a horse-pistol. He brought 
his spurs together with a click. As 
I said, his attire compelled attention,” 
he added perceiving that the spurs 
had come as a surprise, “and I was 
pained, for I could not but observe 
that in his top-boots, flowing cloak, 
mask, powdered perriwig, and three- 
cornered hat his appearance savoured 
strongly of Dissent. But I reflected 
that Christian charity enjoined polite- 
ness in a bishop, so I said, ‘May I 
enquire if I have the pleasure of 
meeting the owner of this house?’ 
‘The occupant,’ he answered. ‘The 
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owner is fortunately absent.’ ‘Then 
in that case I may permit myself a 
chair, perhaps,’ I returned. 

“With a wave of his hand he 
indicated a commodious armchair by 
the fire to which I proceeded. ‘He 
tempereth the wind to the shorn 
lamb,’ I suggested when I had taken 
my seat. For a layman he was not 
obtuse, and he shut the window at 
once, drawing the curtains across it, 
and afterwards turned on the electric 
light. This done, his eyes fell on my 
gaiters and lawn sleeves, and he 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“*My poor efforts are indeed 
honoured,’ he said. “‘Is your lord- 
ship perchance an amateur?’ Fol- 
lowing the sweep of his arm I 
perceived a safe in a corner of the 
room. On it was a large saw which 
he had evidently taken from the bag 
of carpenter’s tools that lay at his feet.” 

“ Burglars don’t use saws,” said 
the Man of Truth. 

The Exotic went on unheeding. 
“* Young man,’ I said to him sternly, 
‘I perceive that more than mere 
accident guided my footsteps hither. 
Even in the minutest matters can the 
eye of right understanding mark the 
workings of a beneficent Providence. 
I entered with the intention of saving 
an excellent householder from the 
knowledge that his home and hearth 
were undefended, and I become the 
humble means of preventing a fellow- 
creature from the perpetration of a 
heinous crime. Ah, my young friend, 
repent,—repent ere it be too late. 
Return to the wife of your bosom 
with unsullied hands ; think of your 
innocent children whose career you 
were about to blast with the reproach 
of having for their father a despoiler 
of other men’s goods, a man whose 
integrity is not wholly above sus- 
picion.’ ” 

* An admirable discourse,” said the 
Scribe, “and a strong conclusion.” 
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“That is what the Benign Burglar 
said, or something like it,” admitted 
the Exotic, “and he enquired at that 
point if I had supped. I had to 
hasten my departure, I told him, but 
had managed to snatch a morsel. He 
expressed sympathy and a hope that 
the interruption had not been violent, 
and suggested that perhaps a little 
more refreshment would not be amiss. 
He complimented me upon my elo- 
quence while he was exploring a 
cupboard, and said that I almost 
persuaded him to become a bishop. 
Naturally I was about to rebuke him 
for so gross a perversion of Holy 
Writ, when he produced a decanter 
of very excellent port, and anticipated 
my rebuke by drinking a glass to my 
further advancement. I could not 
but return the courtesy, though I 
trust I made it clear to him that 
I was unable to reciprocate the exact 
terms of his toast, in respect of the 
profession he had so _ obviously 
adopted.” The Exotic’s expression 
had become intensely virtuous and 
he continued in a truly episcopal 
manner. 

“T had some hopes of holding him 
in conversation until dawn should 
frustrate his nefarious design; but 
after his third glass of port he offered 
me a cigarette and begged me to 
excuse him while he attended to 
his immediate object. Thereupon I 
resumed my admonitions, and the 
better to illustrate my discourse I 
narrated to him the history of the 
Consequential Canon. But I fear 
the esoteric meaning of the narra- 
tive must have escaped him, for he 
continued to saw vigorously at the 
safe. After a while the saw got so 
out of tune that I decided on more 
strenuous measures; in fact, I in- 
formed him that if he did not stop 
that execrable noise I should feel 
it my painful duty to apprise the 
police. 





“*T am sure your lordship would 
be too courteous,’ he began. ‘The 
manner of your entry was, if I might 
venture to suggest it, hardly epis- 
copal, and it is possible that the 
unintelligent layman might miscon- 
strue the charity of your motives,’ 
He went on to inform me that I was 
in the house of a well-known actress, 
and indeed I remembered to have 
seen the name he mentioned on an 
advertisement about soap.” 

“A sure sign of a reputation,” 
observed the Scribe in answer to 
Sacharissa’s movement of protest. 

The Exotic went on with the story. 
“ Consideration for the lady, he further 
suggested, should make me unwilling 
to invite public attention, which would, 
unhappily, be the outcome of my well 
meant interference. These thoughts 
made me congratulate myself that I 
had not dressed as the Considerate 
Kurd. However, as in deference to 
my wishes he had abandoned the saw 
in favour of a more melodious gimlet, 
I accepted another cigarette and did 
not leave my chair. 

“ Presently an exclamation caused 
me to unclose my eyes, and I found 
him regarding the open safe with 
every sign of astonishment. ‘It was 
not locked at all,’ he complained, 
‘and there is nothing in it.’ I con- 
gratulated him on his escape from 
temptation and again adjured him 
to return to his peaceful home. And 
before I had got to ‘seventhly and 
lastly’ he seemed moved by my elo- 
quence and, admitting that no more 
could be done there, offered to escort 
me to my own house. So we threw 
out the bag of tools and got out of 
the window together. 

“ As we walked along the street I 
observed that the policeman looked 
at him with a curiosity doubtless 
only restrained by my gaiters, and 
I felt that I should be happier with 
him in more harmonious surroundings. 
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Then I thought of the scene that I 
had left, in which it occurred to me 
he might well pass unnoticed. So we 
went into the back garden again. 

““When he saw the lights, he hesi- 
tated. ‘I am not really a burglar, 
you know,’ he said in apology for his 
reluctance. ‘What are you then?’ 
I asked. He explained that he was 
an actor and he mentioned his name. 
It sounded so pretty that I was 
quite sorry I had not heard it before. 
He seemed sorry too,” digressed the 
Exotic in tones of placid surprise. 
““* Why were you burgling?’ I asked 
him. He said he wasn’t burgling, 
but was only trying to do the lady 
a kindness.” 

Sacharissa looked for an explana- 
tion. “ He said it was quite usual. 
You took away an actress’s jewels for 
a few days, and it all got into the 
papers, and she became more famous 
than ever. He said it was better 
even than being engaged to a duke, 
and besides he was engaged to the 
lady himself so it was all quite 
proper.” 

Sacharissa looked at the Scribe to 
see what she ought to think of this. 
“T feel almost able to believe that 
part of the story,” he said in answer 
to her glance. 

The Exotic took no notice of the 
remark. “So I let him into the 
supper-room, which was empty again 
except for the Mime who was there 
with the same very mad Ophelia. 
The Mime did not like being inter- 
rupted, and out of revenge told him 
that I wasn’t a bishop at all, and the 
Benign Burglar said it was a pity 
because I was quite a credit to the 
bench. So they got me my hat and 
overcoat and some more supper, and 
the Mime took the Burglar off to the 
hostess, saying that he was I, and 
explaining that I had changed my 
dress so that I might be able to 
dance. And while they were gone 
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I gave the bag of carpenter’s tools 
to the very mad Ophelia, and then 
I went away,” he concluded cheer- 
fully. 

For once the Exotic had really 
helped somebody out of a difficulty, 
and he earned more gratitude than 
he deserved from his listeners, with 
the exception perhaps of the Major. 
He leaned back in his chair con- 
tentedly, for in the joys of story- 
telling his own parlous situation had 
been forgotten. 

At the sound, however, of Sacha- 
rissa’s rather hesitating “Till next 
week,” as the Ambassador rose and 
collected his party, the Exotic was 
recalled to realities. Refusing the 
Man of Truth’s company with a 
shudder, he tailed dejectedly after 
the others across the lawn. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ She said you and she meant you,” 
said the Man of Truth perseveringly. 

The Exotic returned no answer. 
He had found that it was no good 
contesting the point. Throughout 
the whole week the Man of Truth 
had been at his elbow pressing home 
the idea conveyed by those ill-omened 
words, and had gradually reduced him 
to a silence closely akin to belief. 
His dejected face, as he followed the 
party slowly across the meadow, 
showed that this continuance of zeal 
was hardly necessary. The victim 
on his way to the scaffold needs no 
telling that his execution is at hand. 

The Ambassador and the Scribe 
paused on the bridge for the others 
to come up with them. The Ambas- 
sador was a trifle paler than usual, 
but he had himself well under com- 
mand, as one prepared to make his 
bow to either fortune. The Mime 
had resumed the manner of Hamlet 
in the grip of destiny, and the Poet 
was wrapped in anticipatory sadness, 
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“The stream is a good deal lower,” 
the Ambassador remarked to the 
Scribe, who reminded him that there 
had been no rain since the thunder- 
storm. They looked down into it 
for a little time ; it seemed almost as 
if the clear shallow water were laugh- 
ing at them. 

The Exotic and the Man of Truth 
reached the bridge, and they all 
crossed it and took the familiar path 
towards the fountain. The Ambas- 
sador pointed to the rose-beds which 
were strewn with fallen petals. 
“Summer is passing,” he said. 

“Here is the Major,” observed the 
Scribe, as that gentleman advanced 
to meet them. “This is the happy 
warrior,” murmured the Scribe to 
himself noting the elasticity of the 
Major’s step, and, as he came nearer, 
the gladness in his eyes. He glanced 
at the Ambassador to see if he too 
noticed anything. The Ambassador 
returned the glance with level brows. 

“Thought I'd come and meet you 
on the way,” said the Major, when he 
was within speaking distance. They 
were all looking at him now. Even 
the Man of Truth, who was engaged 
in impressing his oft-repeated convic- 
tion on the Exotic, paused in the 
middle of his sentence. 

“There’s something I ought to tell 
you,” the Major began. “The fact 
is—” he paused. It was a delicate 
matter; he did not wish to seem 
to triumph over fallen adversaries. 
However the Ambassador came to his 


assistance. “You want to ask us 
for our congratulations!” he sug- 
gested quietly. 


The Major nodded with relief. “I 
am the luckiest man alive,” he ad- 
mitted simply. 

There was a sudden rush from the 
rear of the party. The Exotic pushed 
his way through his friends and seized 
the Major’s hand. “Allow me to 
felicitate you most heartily,” he said 


with a beaming face. The Major 
returned his grip cordially. 

The Ambassador offered his hand 
too. “I congratulate you in all sin- 
cerity,” he said. He looked his rival 
in the eyes for a moment; then, “She 
has chosen well,” he added calmly. 

The Major was not to be outdone 
in generosity. “Had it not been as 
it is, there is no other man I would 
sooner have been beaten by than 
yourself. I hope you will believe 
that,” he said. The Ambassador 
bowed courteously. 

The others came up and shook the 
Major's hand in turn. He thanked 
them all and then hesitated. “ She 
is on the lawn, if you would like —” 
he began. 

The Ambassador acknowledged his 
kindly tact. “We should wish to 
say good-bye.” 

The Major stood aside to allow them 
to pass, and then turned away down 
the path leading to the croquet lawns. 

Sacharissa was standing, as they 
had first seen her, at the door of 
the arbour. Her face was pale and 
her eye downcast. The Ambassador 
bowed before her as of old. “We 
have come to offer our congratula- 
tions,” he said gently, “and to say 
good-bye.” 

She trembled and placed one hand 
on the table to support herself. “He 
has told you?” she murmured. 

The Ambassador bowed assent. 
“We hope you will be very 
happy,” he said in a low tone. 

“You understand?” she faltered. 

‘Yes, we understand,” he answered. 
“We have all been the playmates of 
a@ summer. Now the game is over 
and we must go back to work. But 
the memory of it will remain as 
the brightest spot in our lives, and 
written in letters of gold on the pages 
of our life-traditions will be found 
the name of the Queen of our summer 
idyll. Good-bye, Sacharissa.” 

















The Ambassador took her hand 


and kissed it. She looked at the 
basket of roses by her side. “ These 
are the last of the roses,” she 


whispered, as she offered him a bud. 
“It is all I can give; I wish it 
had been more.” The rose was white 
with a faint blush on the tips of its 
petals. He took it, bowed again, 
and drew aside. 

The Scribe came next. “Have I 
done wrong?” she asked, so low that 
he only could hear, as she offered him 
another rose. “I have had a hard 
struggle.” 

“ Wrong?” he repeated. “No, you 
have been wise.” He smiled at her. 

“T will keep your poem, if I may,” 
she said to the Poet, who looked at 
her gratefully as he took her hand. 
Then he moved away to the side of 
the Ambassador, where he carefully 
placed his rose between the leaves of 
his note-book. 

The Mime bade her farewell almost 
soberly. Except that he thrust his 
rose into the bosom of his shirt, his 
manner was commendably free from 
theatrical expression. The cheerful- 
ness of the Man of Truth was a little 
marred by uncertainty as to what to 
do with his rose. Finally he followed 
the Exotic’s example and put it in his 
buttonhole. 

To the Exotic was left the valedic- 
tion. He sighed with a sudden 
regret. “TI have never been able to 
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relate to you”—he hesitated, and 
finally decided that it must be left 
untold. Sacharissa’s face expressed 
not the slightest wish to hear it, and 
he had an uneasy feeling that the 
others were in a mood to wreak sum- 
mary vengeance on him if he took 
advantage of the situation. “ As the 
Placid Pasha observes, Human affairs 
are but the clambering up one side of 
a mountain and down the other. We 
must now clamber down,—-but we 
have seen the view.” So saying he 
bowed, and turning led the way back 
across the lawn. 

The others followed more slowly. 
The Ambassador looked back once 
for a last glimpse of her. She was 
standing still in the same place, 
with her head bent and her hand on 
the table. Then he turned his eyes 
resolutely away, drew a deep breath, 
and strode on. 

It was the Scribe who saw the final 
picture. He was the last and he 
faced about as he reached the rosary. 
She had dropped into a chair and was 
leaning on the table with her face in 
her hands. As he saw this he heard 
the Major’s voice by the fountain. 
He turned and followed the others 
with set face. 

Meanwhile the Exotic tarried for 
no man but hastened on his way. 
Somewhere on the other side of the 
river, beyond many fields, it might be 
possible to obtain tea. 


Enp. 











HARROW REVISITED. 


(A Day or Reminiscences Firry Years Ov.) 


On a certain Sunday some little 
while ago I attended morning service 
in the chapel of Harrow School in 
circumstances which will appeal to 
the sympathy of old Harrovians and 
probably many old boys of our great 
public schools generally. The im- 
mediate object of my visit was to see 
a tablet, placed in the chapel to the 
memory of my son. Of him all that 
is here to be said has been gracefully 
told by a dear friend as the legend 
of a picture (presented to the school) 
representing an episode of the action 
in which he fell at Daratoleh, Somali- 
land, on April 22nd, 1903. 


Tue Rescvug AND DeatH or CAPTAIN 
BrvceE. 


During the retirement of Major 
Gough’s column after the fight at 
Daratoleh, Captain C: M. D. Bruce, 
R.A., in charge of the rearguard, fell 
mortally wounded. Captain G. M. Rol- 
land, of the Indian Army, who was close 
behind, at once came to his assistance, 
and kept the enemy in check with re- 
volver and carbine until he was joined 
by Captain Walker and four native 
soldiers. They then tried to carry Cap- 
tain Bruce in a blanket, but he was too 
heavy, and they were now closely 
pressed, the enemy getting to within 
twenty yards’ distance, and threatening 
to surround them. Meanwhile the main 
column was getting farther away, and 
Captain Rolland ran 500 yards under a 
heavy fire and brought back a camel, 
accompanied also by Major Gough. Be- 
tween them they placed Captain Bruce 
on the camel, with the bullets raining 
all round, and as they did so he died, 
but he was saved from the hands of the 
enemy. For this gallant action Major 
Gough and Captains Rolland and Walker 


and the 
native soldiers the Order of Merit. 

Captain Bruce and Captain Rolland 
entered Harrow on the same day, in 
September, 1883. 


received the Victoria Cross, 


As regards myself, exactly fifty 
years had elapsed since the last 
Sunday on which I had sat in chapel 
as a sixth-form boy under Dr. 
Vaughan, and I was on the eve of 
retirement from the service of the 
State after a long official career. 
With the exception of rare occasional 
visits I had been absent from 
England for over thirty-five years. 
Inevitably throughout the service, 
whether my eyes rested on the boys 
present or my thoughts reverted to 
those who had sat about me in 
December, 1853, I had constantly 
on my mind the burden of the song, 
Thirty and forty and fifty years on. 
In my environment not only persons 
but things had wholly changed. The 
chapel of 1853 has been described, 
by one who sat in it, as “an erection 
in the most debased style of archi- 
tecture, a plain hideous, red-brick 
building, something between a con- 
venticle and a racket-court.” Of this 
structure, unless it be a portion of 
the western end, nothing remains. 
The present chapel has been built 
around the foundation of the old. A 
chancel, the personal gift of Dr. 
Vaughan, and a north aisle were 
completed in 1855; and, with a 
south aisle added two years later, 
the reconstructed chapel was con- 
secrated in 1857. The north aisle 
is devoted to memorials of former 














masters and life-long friends of the 
school: the south aisle was built in 
memory of the Harrovians who fell 
in the Crimean War; and quite 
recently both aisles have been en- 
larged as a memorial to Harrovians 
who fell in South Africa. The senti- 
ment of this memorial was well ex- 
pressed by Mr. Walter Long at a 
meeting of old Harrovians met to 
consider the proposal on November 
5th, 1901. 


I, for one [he said], am confident that 
no old Harrovian could desire that a 
memorial to our gallant and dead com- 
rades, our old school-fellows, should find 
its place but in one part of our old 
school buildings. We are fond and 
a of each part of our old school, 

ut the chapel has something which 
specially endears itself to us, which 
connects itself with the best lessons 
that we learned at Harrow, and those 
of us who were there remember with 
what pride we looked at the memorials 
of men who had already died in the 
service of their country. Let us teach 
Harrovians of to-day and of generations 
to come that their memories will be 
treasured as have been the memories 
of others, and if it falls to their lot to 
die in the service of their country, not 
only their names but their services will 
be recorded in that part of the school 
which is dearest to Harrovians. 


Thus during the fifty years that 
have passed since my school days 
the “hideous red-brick building ” 
has become “a shrine of sacred 
memories.” On its floor two genera- 
tions of my school-fellows and friends 
and their children have trod, and 
have knelt to receive the armour of 
God, and every wall, window, and 
pillar recalls the memory of those 
who have fought a good fight. 

It is astonishing with what apparent 
caprice the memory reverting to a 
period fifty years back flies from 
one recollection to another, but my 
thoughts naturally group themselves 
around my head-master, my house 
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and form-masters, and my school- 
fellows ; and in the circumstances I 
am sure I shall be forgiven if I speak 
of them all as we used then to speak 
of them without titular or honorary 
designations. 

The great majority of boys came 
under Vaughan’s direct influence only 
in chapel. It was my good fortune 
to know him much more intimately 
as a sixth-form boy and head of one 
of the large houses, My own recol- 
lection confirms everything that has 
been written by old Harrow masters 
and boys in praise of Vaughan as a 
preacher. Impressive in tone, with 
a voice never pitched in a high key, 
and in manner, without the use of 
rhetorical gestures of any kind, clear 
of purpose, graceful in expression 
within the range of a limited but 
always appropriate vocabulary, he was 
recognised by us all (I venture to 
speak for masters and boys) as our 
Superior Head. It is unfortunate 
that the fortuitous application of the 
term superior person to a worthy 
member of Parliament by Lord 
Beaconsfield has associated with the 
words something of contemptuous 
ridicule. Otherwise they would have 
rightly described Vaughan. In chapel, 
in the school-house, in form, and most 
particularly, perhaps, as he walked 
from his house to the school, his 
superior dignity was felt by all. 

On two occasions the power of 
Vaughan’s personality left upon me 
an impression which fifty years have 
not effaced. It was, I think, during 
my first term that the whole school 
were summoned to the old speech- 
room, where the boys sat on raised 
tiers of seats and Vaughan on a plat- 
form with all the masters in a semi- 
circle behind him. I doubt if any boy 
present has forgotten the oppressive 
calm and solemnity of Vaughan’s 
utterance when he informed the school 
that an offence had been committed 
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which he considered it his duty to 
reprove by the exceptional procedure 
he had adopted. After addressing 
himself to the school generally he 
exclaimed in a voice not loud but 
trembling with emotion, “—— [naming 
the culprit], stand forth.” The pain- 
ful silence during which Vaughan 
addressed himself personally to the 
offender in terms of most cruel 
severity is not likely to be forgotten 
by any of those who were present. 
The occasion was never forgotten by 
Vaughan himself, who lived to regret, 
as I have been informed, some phrases 
he made use of, and to recognise that 
the punishment was out of all pro- 
portion to the offence, a mere esca- 
pade of boyish exuberance of spirit. 
The offender was a boy whose career 
at school and in public life has 
adorned the history of Harrow. 

Not less profound was the impres- 
sion produced on myself and others 
by a sermon preached by Vaughan a 
year or two later on the text, Cast 
out therefore that evil person from 
among you. The form of vice against 
which this sermon was directed need 
not here be specified ; it justified, no 
doubt, the desperate earnestness of 
Vaughan’s appeal to our better nature. 
It was preached on the last Sunday 
of term, and when the school re- 
assembled it was found that more 
than one had been cast out. 

Dr. Butler has expressed the opinion 
that every lesson given by Vaughan 
to the sixth form was a work of art. 
My school-fellow Kenelm Digby (we 
were in the sixth form together for 
about a year) has expressed himself 
less enthusiastically. 


Vaughan himself was not a man of 
wide reading ; we were taught little or no 
history ; still less did he venture on any- 
thing approaching to philosophy; we 
were not so much as introduced to Plato. 
The charm, I think, of his teaching was 
the perfect form and finish of his scholar- 


ship, the exactness of his verbal criticism, 
the spirit which he threw into the inter- 

retation of his favourite authors. .. . 

e used to revel in the enjoyment of the 
fun of Aristophanes. . We must 
have read a gocd deal of Homer and 
Thucydides, but I did not appreciate 
these books with Vaughan. 


I remember very well the Aristo- 
phanes class, which used to be held in 
Vaughan’s house on Tuesday morning, 
that day being otherwise a whole holi- 
day; but I must confess that the 
word revel does not seem to my recol- 
lection appropriate to the nature of 
the entertainment. I should say 
rather that Vaughan was at his best, 
and enjoyed himself most, in the in- 
terpretation of the Pauline epistles. 
His mind was essentially of the 
Pauline type. The Greek Testament 
lessons were given on Sunday ; but 
whatever the day of the week, and 
whatever the subject of the lesson, 
Vavughan’s sixth form school-manner 
was truly admirable. The procedure 
was this. A boy was called on to 
interpret a passage of the text and 
was then submitted to a series of 
questions, bearing not only on the 
grammatical structure of the passage 
but on every point of interest sug- 
gested by it. During this process the 
personality of the head-master seemed 
to be absorbed in the student. 
Vaughan seemed to be as one of 
ourselves,— primus inter pares. When 
it was over, the boy who had been 
called on, if he had given an intelli- 
gent interpretation and had shown by 
his answers to the questions asked 
that he had thoroughly studied the 
lesson, was thanked with a most 
gracious courtesy. If, however, he 
had merely given a glib translation, 
obviously derived from a crib, and 
had evidently given the lesson no 
further study, Vaughan’s thanks were 
expressed in a modified form of 
courtesy that to a sensitive boy was 
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extremely painful. Vaughan could 
put a good deal of pain into the 
courteous form, “Thank you, that will 
do.” 

My relations with Vaughan in my 
character of head of a large house 
arose out of questions of discipline 
connected with the exceptional and 
eccentric nature of the administration 
of the establishment known as “ Billy’s 
House,” of which I must now give 
some account. 

“ Billy” was my house master, the 
Reverend William Oxenham, and he 
played so important a part in the 
school-life of Harrow for over thirty 
years that I venture to transcribe the 
graphic record of him given by Bishop 
Jenner in Harrow Scnoot.' 


The Upper Shell, the division next 
below the Fifth Form, was taught by 
Mr. Oxenham, a good scholar and an 
amiable man, but by no means a success 
as a master. Easily irritated, and with 
a temper over which he had little control, 
the boys led him a terrible life in pupil- 
room and in school. ‘I can see [writes 
one who knew him well in later days] 
dear old Billy dashing on horseback out 
of his stables (just where the new part of 
Moreton’s now stands), a terror to unwary 
passers-by; or else hastily rushing up to 
school, gown and cap awry; or callin 
bill in the Fourth Form room, by the aid 
of one pair of spectacles, while two other 
pairs were resting at various elevations 
on his forehead; or pausing in some 
boy’s room, as he went his rounds at 
night, to read his own letters aloud, to 
the infinite amusement of the supposed 
sleepers. . . . As a Latin scholar he 
had the credit of being quite first-rate. 
Only those over whom he reigned, with- 
out governing, can describe the occupa- 
tion of an ordinary Fourth Form school. 
The text on his tomb in the churchyard 
describes much that was good and win- 
ning in this warm-hearted friend. ‘ 
Outwardly, we have the chapel spire as 
his memorial; but a better memorial, 


' Harrow Scuoot. Edited by E. W. 
Howson, M.A., and G. T. Warner, M.A., 
with an introductory note by the Earl 
Spencer, K.G. 1898. 
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our love of the man, ies deep in many 
hearts. 


Such was the master of the house 
which was my home during my 
Harrow days, a house associated with 
memories which I and many of my 
school-fellows have carried with us 
into every part of the Empire. In 
the early Fifties, the period to which 
I particularly refer, Billy’s was “ Cock 
House” in everything except learning. 
Superiority in learning we conceded 
to Vaughan’s. The head of the house 
when I first joined was Chandos Leigh, 
captain of the cricket eleven, and 
pride of the school, masters and boys. 
He has passed out of my life for 
years, but I have borne about with 
me in many lands the memory of his 
manly presence and noble simplicity of 
character. Among those who sup- 
ported him in maintaining the supre- 
macy of the house were three pairs 
of brothers, G. B. Crawley aud C. D. 
Crawley, C. E. Austen-Leigh and S. 
Austen-Leigh, A. H. Walker and 
V. E. Walker. Among others were 
Dudley Campbell, J. H. Clutterbuck, 
W. H. Davey, and A. W. Park. All 
these were in the cricket eleven; 
Clutterbuck, who was in the eleven 
in 1852, was killed at Inkerman. 
With these elements, stimulated by 
the traditional sentiment of a quarter 
of a century and encouraged by the 
sympathy of Billy, who took the 
keenest interest in the success of his 
pupils, it is not wonderful that the 
house should have been given over to 
sport in the widest school acceptation 
of the term. There was scarcely an 
hour in the day, not devoted to form- 
work in school or to sports in the 
open, during which some sort of game 
was not being carried on in the house. 
Every room was available for racquets 
played with a squash ball and the 
back of a hairbrush. A Harrow bed 
was, and probably is, a folding ar- 
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rangement turning up into a sort of 
cupboard the door of which formed 
the wall of the court. Football was 
played in the evening in the passages. 
But the great playground of the house 
was a large room called the four-room, 
as four boys slept in it, and lived in 
it so far as other exigencies permitted. 
In this room cricket was played, 
with a racquet-ball and a ruler, in the 
daytime ; in the evening it was the 
arena for boxing, compulsory on all 
boys under the fifth form. Billy and 
the sixth form were supposed to know 
nothing of this entertainment. It 
must be admitted that the exuberant 
gaiety of the house was occasionally 
misunderstood by outsiders, and caused 
some personal annoyance to passers- 
by. It certainly led Billy a terrible 
life in pupil room, where boys under 
the fifth form were supposed to pre- 
pare their school lessons. But with 
all the eccentricity of their environ- 
ment I make bold to say that Billy’s 
has carried into the public and private 
life of the Empire the best traditions 
of English school life. Out of many 
of whom this may be said I will 
mention only three who were mem- 
bers of the house during the brief 
period of 1850-53. Sir Edward 
Chandos Leigh (to whom I have 
already referred), for many years 
Counsel to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, has in the 
larger world in which he has moved 
for over fifty years amply fulfilled 
the promise of his early life in 
our little school world. Sir Francis 
Mowatt entered the house on the same 
day as myself, was placed in the same 
form, and for some time we shared 
the same room. He has lately retired 
from the office of Permanent Secretary 
to the Treasury, and throughout his 
long period of service, extending over 
forty-seven years, he proved himself 
possessed of every quality required to 
enable him to hold with distinction 
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the high position of head of the 
permanent Civil Service of the State. 
Of the comparatively few Harrovians 
in the Navy none perhaps has had 
a more distinguished career than 
Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, 
who entered the service from Billy’s 
in 1850. 

It must be understood that Billy’s 
was not a type of Harrow houses 
in the Fifties. On the contrary the 
interest attaching to it arises from 
the fact that it was a survival of the 
Georgian era in a school essentially 
representative of the early Victorian 
era. 

In a retrospect of Harrow at the 
beginning, middle, and end of the 
nineteenth century we must consider 
its development under two aspects ; 
as a school of manners and a school 
of learning. Viewed as a school of 
manners, in the widest sense of the 
term, embracing all that pertains to 
the character of an English gentle- 
man, the history of Harrow shows 
clearly enough that the manners of 
the school, at any particular period, 
have been an accurate reflection of 
the manners of mundane society 
among the classes from which the 
boys have been chiefly drawn. The 
last few years have produced many 
interesting records of Harrow history 
in which the phases of growth and 
decline seem to be attributed chiefly 
to the personal influence of the head- 
masters. My own knowledge of Har- 
row, confirmed by a large experience 
of schools and colleges in the United 
States of America, on the continent 
of Europe, and in our own Empire, 
leads me to believe that the influence 
of the head-master and his whole 
staff, over the character of a public 
school, is secondary to the home 
influences of the society from which 
the boys are derived transmitted to 
the school through the boys them- 
selves. 
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In reviewing the history of Har- 
row during the first half of the 
nineteenth century it is curious to 
note how closely the tenure of office 
of the head-masters coincided with 
stages of marked social characteris- 
tics. The head-mastership of Dr. 
George Butler (1805-29) covered 
the regency and reign of George 
the Fourth. Dr. Longley’s tenure 
of the office (1829-36) extended over 
the transitional period of the reign 
of William the Fourth; while Dr. 
Wordsworth (appointed in 1836) in- 
troduced and transmitted to Dr. 
Vaughan (1844) the influence of the 
Victorian era. During the Fifties 
the influence of the Court of Queen 
Victoria over the classes of society 
from which the boys of the great 
public schools, particularly Eton, Har- 
row, and Winchester, were mainly 
derived, was at its highest and best, 
and it was with a generation of 
school-boys nurtured in the atmo- 
sphere of this influence that Vaughan 
had to deal. He was thus essentially 
Selia opportunitate. 

His immediate predecessor, Words- 
worth, undertook his duties in the 
spirit of the reaction which followed 
the close of the Georgian era, but he 
had to deal with a generation of boys 
many of whom brought with them from 
their homes the influences of the most 
reckless days of the reign of George 
the Fourth. I have seen it stated 
that Mr. Goldwin Smith described 
the form of government of the school 
at this period as “a moderate an- 
archy”; this form of government 
survived in Billy’s. It was not long 
before Wordsworth decided to adopt 
the policy of “a clean sweep,” the 
Pauline rule which formed the text 
of Vaughan’s sermon already alluded 
to. This was done so vigorously 
that Mr. Shilleto, a distinguished 
Cambridge scholar who remained at 
Harrow for a year and then returned 
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to his university, presumably on 
account of the decline of the school 
in numbers, used to speak of “the 
blessings of unity upon which Dr. 
Wordsworth dwelt, at a time when 
the school was reduced to number 
one.” The result of Wordsworth’s 
plan was that Vaughan found the 
school attended by about seventy 
boys, and one of the governor’s ad- 
vised him to get rid of all these and 
readmit only such as he might ap- 
prove. The advice was of what Lord 
Beaconsfield described as the forcible- 
feeble order, and Vaughan was much 
too courageous and strong to follow 
it. And, in truth, what was left of 
the school after Wordsworth’s weed- 
ing out process proved far from being 
“a soil ungrateful to the tiller’s care.” 
I find the best evidence of this in the 
success of the monitorial system under 
Vaughan, for it is a system which 
depends on the moral qualities of the 
boys to whom the powers, privileges 
and duties it confers are entrusted. 
Mr. Roundell’s testimony on this 
point is conclusive. He says: 


It was in 1844, Dr. Wordsworth’s 
last year at Harrow, that Stanley’s Lirz 
or ARNOLD was published. It is within 
my own knowledge—for I was imme- 
diately afterwards, in the first two years 
of Dr. Vaughan’s mastership head of 
the School—that Dr. Wordsworth’s sixth 
form at once fell in with the spirit of 
that book, that we recognised the ne- 
cessity for a change, and that, whilst 
zealously maintaining the distinctive char- 
acter of the Harrow monitorial system, 
to which we were firmly attached, we 
gave his successor ready and willing 
help in carrying into effect at Harrow 
the spirit of Arnold’s teaching. The 
machinery in fact was there in working 
order. All that was wanted was the 
practical hand to set it going. It is a 
curious fact that the moral reformation 
of the school, which had begun in Dr. 
Wordsworth’s time, was carried on by 


1 Mr. C. 8. Roundell in Harrow 
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Dr. Vaughan with the ready co-operation 
of two or three of Dr. Wordsworth’s 
monitors. 


It was thus that a constitution of 
three estates—head-master, assistant 
masters, and monitors—came to suc- 
ceed the form of government by 
moderate anarchy. Like other con. 
stitutions it has had its periods of 
crisis. In 1853 it seemed to be 
seriously threatened. In that year a 
small house, opposite the Park, was 
enlarged. Now the system required 
that every house should have at its 
head a monitor or sixth form boy, 
such sixth form boy having within 
the house all the powers and privi- 
leges of a monitor. As it was found 
impossible to arrange for the transfer 
of a sixth form boy from a large 
house, a sixth form home-boarder was 
placed in the new house. This ar- 
rangement was violently resisted not 
only in the house but by some leaders 
of public opinion outside, who argued 
that a boy who had not himself gone 
through the training and discipline 
of a large house, in those days often 
sufficiently hard, ought not to be 
granted the powers and privileges of 
the head of a house. This incident, 
which led to an act of personal 
violence (the sixth form boy having 
been suspended from the window of his 
room looking on the public road in a 
clothes-bag) had serious consequences, 
and was followed not long after by 
another which not only threatened 
the existence of the monitorial system 
but imperilled, for a moment, Dr. 
Vaughan’s position as head-master. 
It arose in this way. Once a year 
the sixth form played the rest of 
the school at football. It was 
tacitly agreed that on these occa- 
sions no respect need be paid to 
the almost sacro-sanct character of 
monitors and sixth form boys, and 
it was considered a point of honour 
that no sixth form boy should absent 
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himself from the match. In the 
game, as it was then played, a 
powerful boy with a grievance against 
a monitor could “take a good deal 
out of him” in the centre or on the 
circumference of a scrimmage, and 
in the sixth form match in 1853 a 
monitor did undoubtedly suffer some 
personal inconvenience. Considering 
himself aggrieved he succeeded in per- 
suading the other monitors to support 
him in standing up for the dignity 
of their office, with the result that 
the boy adjudged to be the offender, 
or principal offender, was cruelly 
whopped (as punishment by caning 
was called) before the assembled 
monitors in their library. The boys 
chiefly concerned in this affair hap- 
pened to be the sons of parents of 
high rank, and it gave rise to much 
angry controversy in the Press. The 
matter was seriously taken up by 
Lord Palmerston and the governors, 
and by some parents “who had 
trembled for their sons’ safety under 
the reign of terror” alleged to exist. 
In his defence Vaughan maintained 
that the only alternative to the 
monitorial system was the unceasing 
espionage of an increased staff of 
subordinate masters. “ The experi- 
ment,” he said, “may be tried; I 
hope not at Harrow,—certainly not 
by me.” 

One of the difficulties attending 
the monitorial system during my time 
arose from the way in which monitors 
were appointed. In the sixth form 
promotion was by seniority and the 
ten senior boys were appointed moni- 
tors. But to get into the sixth form 
at all it was generally necessary to 
have a very decided aptitude for 
Latin and Greek composition in prose 
and verse, and this aptitude is not 
necessarily accompanied by other 
qualifications without which it is not 
easy for a boy to gain influence and 
respect among his _ school-fellows. 




















Fortunately in my time the con- 
stitutional authorities, the head- 
master, assistant masters, and 
monitors, were supported by other 
influences, and in particular by the 
influence of home life transmitted to 
the school by the great body of the 
boys themselves. How superior this 
influence was in the early Victorian 
era I have already indicated. It was 
exercised in a very remarkable degree 
by Althorp, now Lord Spencer. Al- 
thorp was proficient neither in form- 
work nor in games. I cannot doubt 
that he acquired his influence by the 
same qualities that have placed him 
as a statesmen in a more exalted rank 
than has been attained by the most 
brilliant of his Harrow contem- 
poraries. To him might be applied 
what was said by Charles Greville 
of his uncle the third Earl. 


His friends followed this plain and 
simple man with enthusiastic devotion, 
and he possessed the faculty of disarm- 
ing his political antagonists of all bitter- 
ness and animosity towards him. He 
was regarded in the House of Commons 
with sentiments akin to those of personal 
affection, with a boundless confidence 
and a universal esteem. Such was the 
irrestible ascendency of truth, sincerity 
and honour, of a probity free from every 
taint of interest, of mere character un- 
aided by the arts which captivate or 
subjugate mankind. 


Influence of a similar kind, apart 
altogether from the influence they 
acquired by their proficiency in learn- 
ing or in games, was exercised by 
several others who, with Althorp, 
were my contemporaries in Vaughan’s 
sixth form. I may mention, as the 
more intimate of my friends, Evelyn 
Ashley, Kenelm Digby, Charles 
Grant, and George Trevelyan. To 
these, among others, my memory 
reverted with particular affection on 
that Sunday in Harrow chapel. The 
political career of Ashley and Trevel- 
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yan is well known. Digby retired 
from the service of the State nearly 
coincidently with Mowatt and myself, 
closing his distinguished career as 
Permanent Secretary in the Home 
Office. Grant, who held, among other 
high offices in India, the important 
post of Foreign Secretary, died last 
year. His brother, also an Harro- 
vian, General Sir Robert Grant, has 
died since my visit. 

Apart from those I have mentioned 
as associated with me in Vaughan’s 
sixth form or in Billy’s, I will limit 
myself to recording the names of a 
very few of my many contempo- 
raries who have maintained the best 
traditions of our school. I will 
name only among statesmen, the 
Duke of Abercorn, Lord Stanhope, 
the Honourable Edward Stanhope, 
Sir William Hart Dyke; in the Army, 
Generals Sir Redvers Buller and Sir 
Richard Harrison; and three heroes 
who have gained the Victoria Cross, 
—Colonel Dunn, Sir William Cuning- 
hame, and Colonel Chaplin; in the 
Navy, Admiral Sir James Elphinstone 
Erskine ; in the Home Civil Service, 
Sir Robert Meade; in the Indian 
Civil Service, Sir Charles Elliott and 
Sir Lepel Griffin. And to these I will 
add the name of three of my school- 
fellows honourably distinguished in 
private life, Cluny Macpherson, 
Cameron of Lochiel, and Lord Row- 
ton. All of these had sat with me 
in the “hideous red-brick building,” 
the Harrow chapel of fifty years ago. 

In this brief chapter of reminis- 
cences of the influences that worked 
together to make Dr. Vaughan’s 
Harrow what it was I must not be 
unmindful of an auxiliary force of 
real efficiency. I mean the influence 
of old MHarrovians who rendered 


priceless service in forming the char- 
acter of the school not only in the 
field of games but in its highest and 
No Harrovian of 


deepest interests. 
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fifty years ago can have forgotten all 
that was done for the school by those 
who were known to us and honoured 
as Fred Ponsonby and Bob Grimston. 
But there were others of a younger 
generation who did good service. Of 
these I will mention only two, Mr. C. 
S. Roundell and the present Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. 
Roundell, known to us by his former 
name of Currer, was a frequent 
visitor during my school days. He 
entered Harrow in 1841, and left as 
head of the school and captain of 
the cricket eleven in 1846. After 
a brilliant career at Oxford he has 
devoted his useful and honourable 
life to much unostentatious work for 
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the good of the State as a member 
of Royal Commissions, as a Member 
of Parliament, and otherwise. He 
has not been in the public eye so 
much as some of his contemporaries, 
but no Harrovian ought to forget 
that from boy to governor he has 
served the school for over sixty 
years. What the Master of Trinity 
has done for Harrow is known of all 
men. Butler entered the school in 
1846 and left as captain in 1851, 
the year that I entered. As boy, 
head-master, and governor he has 
devoted himself to the service of 
Harrow for not much less than 
sixty years. 

Cuar.es Bruce. 
























Every day brings us something 
new, but the novelties are either soon 
forgotten or prove to be not quite so 
interesting as we thought them to be. 
In some cases the brilliant invention 
of yesterday becomes the nuisance of 
to-morrow. 

Could we not for a little while 
manage to do without any new dis- 
coveries, leaving well alone and trying 
to settle down comfortably in the new 
world as it is now made for us before 
being startled again? The march of 
science is as irresistible as fate ; every 
day we have to re-adjust our notions 
concerning life and our relations to 
the universe. No sooner have we got 
over the shock of the motor-car than 
we are face to face with the aeroplane : 
we have hardly mastered the rudi- 
mentary facts concerning radium 
before we are threatened with helium ; 
and if we rightly understand the full 
meaning of the very latest and most 
startling scientific discovery, we look 
at our golden sovereign (if we have 
one) and sadly wonder how soon it 
may only be worth twopence. 

There never was a more mistaken 
and absurd craze than the endeavour 
to make gold. Even now, in the 
twentieth century, all eyes are turned 
to the men of science who discover 
the mutability of elements, and the 
papers are full of enquiries and sug- 
gestions whether it may not indeed 
be possible to turn lead into gold ! 
“Why not, if radium can turn into 
helium?” says the sanguine man in 
the street. “ By George, who would 
have thought that those old alchemists 
were on the right track after all!” 
We may feel assured that radium, 
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helium, polonium, barium and all the 
other wms will in the long run prove 
in some way to be of immense value 
to the race, but they will never fill 
our pockets with gold. This can be 
of course demonstrated without the 
slightest doubt. At the present 
moment what does it cost to get a 
sovereign out of one of the Johannes- 
burg gold mines? If we take the 
average dividend of gold-mining 
companies to be ten per cent., it 
costs exactly 18s. to make a sovereign. 
Add the cost of carriage, wear and 
tear, and minting, and it will be seen 
that even a mine of gold is not such 
a wonderful thing as it looks. 
Admitting the possibility of trans- 
muting lead into gold, the supposition 
of science to-day is that it works the 
other way, the nobler metals being 
more likely to change into the inferior 
ones, which would be of doubtful use 
to anyone,—but admitting the possi- 
bility, it would either be a process 
more costly than gold-mining, in 
which case it would be a meaningless 
advantage, or it would make gold at 
once so common that a sovereign 
might indeed be worth only twopence. 
Chemists can now make artificial 
rubies and diamonds, but they are 
very small and the work is not 
financially successful. The moment 
they could be produced at the cost of 
a few pence or a few shillings, nobody 
would wear jewels any longer. This 
fear of unforeseen results was not 
altogether unknown in former times. 
Henry the Sixth was a great believer 
in alchemy, and felt so sure of success 
that he publicly announced his hope 
of soon being able to pay off all the 
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debts of the nation in real gold and 
silver ; but his grandfather, Henry the 
Fourth, had a more sensible notion of 
what might happen, and by statute 
forbade the making of gold. And in 
the act of accusation against the 
Protector Somerset occurs this re- 
markable note: “That you com- 
manded multiplication [alchemists 
were called multipliers), and al- 
cumestry to be practised, thereby to 
abate the king’s coin.” 

Instead of the realisation of the 
alchemist’s dream being a benefit, it 
would do an incalculable amount of 
harm to nearly everybody on earth ; 
the upsetting of this standard medium 
of exchange would be worse than any 
fiscal mistake, worse than ultra Pro- 
tection or ultra Free Trade could ever 
be. All this is so well known that it 
is hardly worth calling attention to it, 
except for the sake of those who 
never reflect on the terrible complica- 
tions of modern life and the danger 
attending every attempt at upsetting 
its equilibrium. 

It is possible to give them the 
benefit of the doubt and to believe 
that the alchemists of old were as 
disinterested as our modern scientific 
men, and only racked their brains, 
cracked their crucibles, got choked by 
the fumes or blown up for their pains 
(as once happened to the painter 
Romney), purely for the benefit of 
humanity at large. It is also allow- 
able to doubt this, and to believe that 
every alchemist would have feverishly 
guarded his secret, because the mo- 
ment it was known it would be value- 
less for the reasons aforesaid. After 
a fashion they succeeded sometimes. 
A German of the name of Thornheuser 
once succeeded in turning the half of 
an iron nail into pure gold. Why he 
did not finish the job while he was 
about it is not known, but Evelyn, 
who saw it in 1644 in the Ceimeliarcha 
or Museum of Florence, suggests an 
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acceptable reason: “In a press near 
this,” he says, “they shewed an iron 
nail one half whereof, being converted 
into gold by one Thornheuser a 
German chemist, is looked on as a 
great rarity; but it plainly appeared 
to have been soldered together.” 

So much for Thornheuser. If they 
were all as ingeniously dishonest as 
he, the alchemists could not have 
been anxious to benefit the human 
race very much. Evelyn does not 
explain the mystery any further, but 
it is supposed to have been a very 
common trick of those exceedingly 
mysterious philosophers to work such 
miracles for the purpose of extracting 
real gold from the pockets of rich and 
credulous patrons anxious to promote 
for their own benefit the search after 
that exceedingly elusive Philosopher’s 
Stone. Fortunes have disappeared in 
those crucibles out of which nothing 
ever came. Vestigia nulla retrorsum, 
but the patrons were not as wise as 
the fox in the fable, and they con- 
tinued to hope against hope. 

Nobody would be taken in by such 
a composite nail in our days, a much 
simpler and easier way having been 
since discovered in the Prospectus. 
Fact and fiction are in that document 
very cleverly joined together, but it is 
not so easy to detect the soldering. 
The modern alchemist works with 
ledgers and statistics, instead of with 
crucibles and alembics, and he under- 
stands the art of keeping the gold. The 
old Rosicrucians did not even know 
how to do that, for it is not on record 
that they ever became rich enough to 
build themselves palaces as their suc- 
cessors now do. What became of all the 
money they wasted is not the smallest 
part of their miraculous labours. 

Isaac D’Israeli, in his CuriosiT1Es 
or LireratuRE, puts the case of 
transmutation in a nutshell. 


Modern chemistry is not without a 
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hope, not to say a certainty, of verifying 
the golden visions of the alchemists. 
Dr Ghimnee, of Gottingen, not long 
ago adventured the following prophecy : 
“In the nineteenth century the trans- 
mutation of metals will be generally 
known and practised. Every chemist 
and every artist will make gold; kitchen 
utensils will be of silver and even gold, 
which will contribute more than anything 
else to prolong life, poisoned at present 
by the oxides of copper, lead and iron, 
which we daily swallow with our food.” 
‘ This sublime chemist, though he 
does not venture to predict the universal 
elixir which is to prolong life at pleasure, 
yet approximates to it. . . . Sir 
Hum in Davy told me that he did not 
consider this undiscovered art an im- 
possible thing [he must have spoken of 
the gold, not of the elixir], but which, 
should it ever be discovered, would cer- 
tainly be useless. 


The nineteenth century passed 
without fulfilling the prediction of 
the Gottingen chemist, but we are 
quite prepared to make the same 
prophecy for the twentieth century. 
It is almost without doubt that gold 
will be made artificially in time for 
the present generation, and we may at 
the same time repeat the prophecy of 
Sir Humphrey Davy that it will be 
perfectly useless so far as any advan- 
tage to our pockets is concerned. 

The Elixir of Life is quite another 
matter. Whatever their gold may 
have been worth, it is astonishing 
to note, in the light of the latest 
scientific discoveries, that the chemists 
of the Middle Ages, ignorant as they 
were, were undoubtedly on the right 
track, without knowing it, in more 
ways than one. They strangely mixed 
up the gold and the elixir together, 
tracking them both with equal as- 
siduity, and we see now, in the use 
already made of radium in our 
hospitals, how closely these investi- 
gations are allied. These men were 
not all humbugs pure and simple. 
Paracelsus has a bad name, meta- 
phorically as wei! as in reality, for 
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his real name was Theophrastus 
Bombast von Hohenheim, a name 
which would not inspire one with 
much confidence, but he showed the 
proper spirit of the investigator when 
he wrote: “Away with these false 
disciples who hold that this divine 
science which they dishonour and 
prostitute, has no other end but that 
of making gold and silver. True 
alchemy has but one aim and object, 
to extract the quintessence of things, 
and to prepare arcana, tinctures 
and elixirs, which may restore to 
man the health and soundness he 
has lost.” 

In England, Roger Bacon, born 
in 1214, was the greatest believer 
in this Wonderful elixir, which was 
nothing else but potable gold, that 
is, gold dissolved in nitro-hydrochloric 
acid. At the first blush one would 
think that this delectable stuff must 
be rather indigestible, but in urging 
it on the attention of Pope Nicholas 
the Fourth he informed his Holiness 
of an old man who found some yellow 
liquor (the solution of gold is yellow), 
in a golden phial, when ploughing one 
day in Sicily. Supposing it to be dew, 
he drank it off, and was straightway 
transformed into a hale, robust, and 
highly accomplished youth. 

We do not know if Pope Nicholas 
took the draught; but we know he 
is dead. By a singular coincidence 
they both died in the same year, 
doctor and patient, and the elixir of 
life, if they took it, failed them both. 
One cannot help feeling a sort of 
sneaking kindness for such an old 
chemist, the precursor of the great 
scientific men of our day. He 
believed so touchingly in the chimera 
he pursued with such untiring zeal 
all his life long. Which would he 
discover first,—the yellow gold, so 
useless in his aged hands, or the 
elixir of immortality which would 
give him the time to find it, to enjoy 
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it for ever? We seem to see the 
bleared, red-rimmed old eyes peer 
anxiously and carefully in the 
crucible. Perhaps he Aas found it! 
He can at least try and take a 
draught of the unpleasant stuff ; 
and the old limbs totter to the couch 
under the dried crocodile that swings 
among the cobwebs, to rest and 
wake, tired no longer, the warm blood 
of youth coursing through his veins ! 
What, as he sinks in a half slumber, 
are his thoughts for the morrow? 
Bend again over his fire and his 
blow-pipe, choke again the day long 
in fumes of sulphur and arsenic— 
not he! Cap with feather on his 
head, and out into the fields where 
the birds are singing, or to the 
market-place where the girls are 
filling their pitchers at the fountain, 
as gay and gallant a youth as never 
he was before ! 

When the grey light of morning 
falls on the dusty parchments, on 
the death’s head, the rows of phials 
and the crocodile, the old chemist, 
Paracelsus, or Valentine, or Roger 
Bacon, opens his weary eyes, and 
remembers ! Is he young now, vigor- 
ous, buoyant, elastic? The stiff limbs 
rise with a greater effort than ever 
from the couch. Another day of 
work, of hopes and disillusions lies 
before him; the secret is not yet 
found, and he must begin afresh, 
though time flies. Soon he will not 
be able to work at his crucibles and 
alembics any more. Would it be 
unkind to wish that he never had 
awakened again, but slept for good 
with that hope of happiness and 
youth as his last thought on earth? 

Another reflection suggested by 
this threatening “abatement of the 
king’s coin,” by making gold as plenti- 
ful as brass and leaving at the same 
time al] its value and glory in the 
crucible, is whether science, with the 
very best intentions in the world, 
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may not have other and much greater 
disillusions in store for us. There is 
such a thing as the Philosopher's 
Stone of the twentieth century, 
searched for with all the zeal and 
fervour devoted of old to the dis- 
covery of the elixir, the making of 
nails of gold, or the recovery of the 
Holy Grail; and this alluring will-o’- 
the-wisp of modern times is the 
mysterious origin of life. We cannot 
stop the search by statute, as King 
Henry did, though we may foresee 
that the discovery, if ever it is made, 
will not add to our happiness. If 
anything could be worse than know- 
ing nothing, it would be to know 
all. It may be true that science does 
not interfere with faith in things 
unseen ; we often enough receive the 
assurance that the two go perfectly 
well together, and we are often shown 
another wonderful nail, half science 
and half religion, but the solder is 
unfortunately too visible. When 
biology and chemistry have spoken 
their last words, we shall be a 
wonderfully disillusioned race, wiser 
than Solomon or Solon, but deeply 
regretting the time when there was 
something left to wonder about, to 
have faith in, and to hope for. For- 
tunately that time is far off; there 
are a few things we do not yet know, 
and long may they remain unknown ! 

We may risk the supposition that 
it was the selfishness and secrecy of 
the old Rosicrucians that defeated 
their object and retarded the develop- 
ment of chemistry as an exact science. 
The word ewact did not apply at all 
to their methods; nothing could be 
more vague and misleading than the 
information given by Roger Bacon to 
Pope Nicholas. The Pope detected 
the flaw perhaps, but Roger did not 
seem to see any incongruity whatever 
in yellow dew carefully bottled in a 
golden flask, neither did he think it 
strange that the peasant who drank 














it turned not only into a youth, but, 
instead of the clumsy yokel of a 
youth that he was before, into a 
most accomplished youth. He did 
not write in a hurry; writing was 
laborious work in those days. Hand- 
somely and with the utmost precision 
did the quill form the old black-letter 
characters; with the greatest de- 
liberation he confided his missive to 
paper or parchment, never troubling 
his head to think how the accomplish- 
ments got into that flask or what 
the Pope would think of it. 

The selfishness and secrecy of these 
old men was almost a matter of 
course; they each wanted the per- 
sonal and material advantage of 
whatever they discovered, not caring 
much for fame, which in those days 
meant a very different thing from 
what it is now. Instead of the 
servants of the Postmaster-General 
flashing the news and the name by 
electricity to the uttermost ends of 
the earth, the myrmidons of the 
Inquisition would have quietly sent 
for the discoverer of radium, and 
Bombast would have stood a fair 
chance of being burned alive as a 
friend of the devil. Radium and 
helium would not even have been 
privately exhibited to some mighty 
patron in a dimly lit laboratory at 
dead of night, because the mighty 
patron who grudgingly parted with 
his gold only in hopes of getting 
much more in return would have 
been much annoyed if he received 
nothing but a pinch of radium as 
an equivalent for a thousand pounds. 
In the Dark Ages, when the intellects 
of patrons were equally darkened, 
this would have caused misunder- 
standing. If in consequence of this 
unsatisfactory return the patron had 
cut off supplies, good-by to radium 
for another six or eight centuries. 

The astonishing rapidity with 
which discovery now follows dis- 
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covery is mainly due to the fact that 
all our chemists work together, as in 
a common laboratory, in the light of 
day. Every searcher, all over Europe, 
has his eye on his neighbour’s crucible; 
if one of them makes a discovery he 
is in such haste to make it public 
for fear of being forestalled that no 
great secret could now be kept from 
us for twenty-four hours. If this is 
any comfort to people who hope to 
have the fingering of some sovereigns 
made scientifically out of some base 
metal, or to those for whom the 
subject of gold has in any form or 
shape a strange but natural fascina- 
tion, they must nevertheless be pre- 
pared for continual disappointments. 
The great discovery will probably 
be announced over and over again, 
received with acclamations of wonder 
and delight, and discussed in endless 
leading articles ; illustrated halfpenny 
papers will the next morning give 
pictures of the savant and ail his 
instruments and tools, of his house 
and all that therein is, and then, 
unaccountably, nothing more will be 
heard of it. “ Bye-the-bye,” the man 
in the street will say to a friend, 


“you remember that gold scare? 
What has become of it? I never 
hear anything of it now.” But 


slowly, by these repeated announce- 
ments, the public mind will be 
enlightened on the subject; the 
pros and cons will have been ex- 
haustively discussed, and when at 
last the real undoubted discovery is 
made, it will fall fiat. 

This foreseen conclusion does not 
in the least diminish the ardour of 
the search, and meanwhile, as of old, 
many much more valuable treasures 
will come out of the crucible, dis- 
coveries by means of which pain and 
suffering may be further alleviated 
and reduced, a thing which gold will 
never do. For the sake of these 
incidental boons we are prepared to 
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consider with great equanimity the 
trouble in store for the bimetallists ; 
what they will have to do to recover 
the lost balance of finance is beyond 
our understanding. 

It is really fortunate, and not so 
very disheartening as it otherwise 
would be, that science, which is 
bound to find the secret sooner or 
later, does not any more intentionally 
work with that object in view. 
When the gold comes, it will be 
received merely as an instalment of 
future knowledge, though of no more 
immediate value than radium is now ; 
as another door opening on greater 
and yet more marvellous discoveries. 
But the only way of counteracting its 
evil results will be to forbid the 
making of gold as we now forbid the 
making of whisky, except under 
restrictions and limitations. Scien- 
tific men will be allowed to do it, as 
they are now allowed to vivisect, only 
so far as humanity can be benefitted 
by it. Any outsider who tried it 





would be treated as an “ abater of the 
king’s coin,” and the name of Henry 
the Fourth will receive an additional 
glory of which he did not dream in 
his time, as a sovereign who could 
look further than his nose. We see 
the application of such a law fore- 
shadowed already now in the working 
of the diamond-mines of South Africa. 
From time to time, when the output 
of the mines threatens to reduce the 
value of the precious stones, the hours 
of work are reduced, or the mine 
even closed altogether for a while. 
The diamonds are all there, but 
nobody is allowed to find them. The 
whole world may not by that time be 
sufficiently enlightened to render an 
application of such a law universally 
possible, but it is a problem that 
stares us in the face and it will have 
to be solved some day. If meanwhile 
the natural gold of this world were a 
little more equally distributed, we 
could look forward to that time 
without much concern. 


























Most of the great highways in the 
Australian Bush follow as much as 
possible the course of some large river. 
The advantage of this, in a land so 
sparsely watered and so subject to 
protracted drought, is obvious at a 
glance. 

All the year long immense mobs of 
cattle and sheep travel incessantly 
north and south, east and west, grind- 
ing the sandhills to red dust and the 
plains to grey powder in summer, and 
in the wet seasons to mud. Day 
after day the heavily-laden waggons 
creak slowly by with weary bullocks 
bending to the bows or lean horses 
toiling in the chains. At night in 
every bend glow the lights of the 
camp-fires, and the plains are a witch- 
ing melody of horse and cattle bells. 
The long roads that follow such rivers 
as the Darling, the Warrego, the 
Macquarie, the Bogan, or the Lachlan 
necessarily pass through many pro- 
perties, and at intervals of space vary- 
ing from a mile to ten miles one comes 
upon the fences and gates that divide 
the big station paddocks. Before 
entering the boundary-gate of a new 
run the drovers are compelled by law 
to give notice to the land-holders, that 
they may send a representative to see 
the travellers safely through the hold- 
ing, for the protection of the station- 
stock and the station-grass. For in 
most places upon the big rivers the 
road is unfenced on either side, the 
river forming one boundary from 
which a measure of half a mile is 
allowed for the drovers to spread and 
feed their stock on; beyond this they 
are not allowed to go, and it is to 
prevent such trespass that the squatter 
No. 584.—von. txxxrx. 
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sends one of his men to pilot them 
through his run. 

To the harassed drover who has 
come through innumerable difficulties 
over perhaps hundreds of miles of dry 
and barren country, and finds at last 
good grass upon the border of this 
half-mile track, the man who is set to 
keep him within limits is a thing of 
evil ; and many are the wordy wars be- 
tween the two, often reaching to blows 
in which the drover, who gets plenty 
of practice and is used to giving and 
taking hard knocks in his precarious 
profession, is in all probability the 
winner. 

It can easily be believed that this 
half-mile road, eaten down by the 
many thousands of trampling sheep 
and cattle which pass along it every 
week, presents, save in the very best 
of seasons, a barren surface to the 
hungry beasts ; so what more natural 
than that the drovers should keep 
edging outward across the imaginary 
line that preserves the squatter’s 
grass? The station-man interferes : 
“You are off the road, you'll have to 
move them in a bit,” he says with 
varying politeness, according to his 
nature or his temper at the moment. 
The drover, who notes that his hun- 
gry sheep are making good use of 
their time upon the stolen grass, pro- 
ceeds to engage the man’s attention 
on other subjects, but possibly the 
squatter’s representative is worthy of 
his trust and not to be bluffed out 
of his duty. Having repeated his 
request, which is again unnoticed, he 
whistles up his dog and sends him 
round the spreading flock. The 


drover, with the choicest oaths he 
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has gathered in ten years spent 
between the Gulf and Goulburn, spurs 
his horse and pursues the dog, if 
possible riding over it and crippling 
it. In a moment the overseer is off 
his horse and demanding satisfaction. 
The drover is only too glad to oblige, 
and with only the drover’s men to 
see fair play some of the bitterest 
battles of the overland are fought and 
won. Generally speaking, as I have 
said, the drover has the best of it, for 
even should he chance to meet a man 
worthy of his mettle he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that his sheep 
meanwhile are filling themselves upon 
the grass with no one to interfere 
with them. 

But many of the squatters, and 
still more of the squatters’ men, have 
been drovers or have travelled with 
drovers in their time, and are inclined 
to be lenient to men engaged in an 
undertaking which they themselves 
know by bitter experience to be a 
harassing and trying one. These 
will close their eyes to the drover’s 
little delinquencies, and even aid him 
in his endeavours to do justice to his 
hungry stock. They will show him, 
too, where he can get the best feed 
for his horses at night, even though 
it mean opening the fence into some 
well- grassed horse - paddock. The 
drovers, as a rule, are duly grateful 
for this indulgence; and the owner, 
overseer, or boundary-rider who thus 
helps them is held in kindly memory 
and spoken of as a White Man on 
all the stock-roads from Bathurst to 
Normanton. 

The team-drivers with their horses 
and bullocks suffer as much as the 
drovers from the scarcity of grass 
and water, and are put to many con- 
trivances to keep their toiling beasts 
alive and in working condition. 
After sundown, when the coast is 
clear and there is small chance of the 
squatter or his men being about, the 


teamsters round up the bullocks or 
horses, which are making a sorry 
pretence of feeding on the barren 
dusty plain, and drive them, some- 
times four or five miles or further, to 
where they know there is good grass 
in a station paddock. Then stealthily 
breaking the wire fence, if there is 
no gate at hand, they put their horses 
in and either return to camp or else 
roll themselves in a blanket and sleep 
beside their stock. Before the first 
grey streak of dawn is in the sky 
they have taken out their dumb com- 
rades, who have made the best use 
of their time, and are well on their 
way back to the waggons. 

If, however, the squatter or his 
man should be first upon the scene 
the teamster is compelled to pay so 
much a head for his stock, or they are 
taken from him and driven to the 
nearest pound. So wages the ceaseless 
war of the squatter and the travelling 
bushman upon the river-road. 

After the travelling stock and the 
teams perhaps the most noticeable 
frequenters of the river-road are the 
swagmen, those nomad denizens of 
the Western Bush, who carry from 
point to point, from bend to bend, 
their rolled blankets and only God 
knows what weight of sorrow in ad- 
dition. Men with strange histories 
are many of these, beggars who have 
at one time perhaps written their 
names to thousand-pound cheques. 
Men who were princes in the golden 
days of Bendigo and Ballarat, or 
familiar figures in a far-off England 
which has forgotten their existence. 
Hopeless and futureless they tramp 
along the river-road through the dusty 
scorching days of summer, through the 
mud and water of flood-time, asking 
only for their daily pittance of meat 
and flour from the stations as they 
pass. 

Some are honestly looking for work, 
but the greater number merely follow 
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the bends of the Western rivers, as the 
bullocks follow the ruts, working out 
the desolate destiny which their wasted 
lives have shaped for them, and care- 
less of all considerations saving those 
of food and lodging. 

Along the river-road runs the path- 
way, then, of the drover, the teamster, 
and the swagman, representing the 
human interest ; across it runs the 
path of the birds and beasts of the 
Bush. 

In the dry weather, when all the 
water-holes on the plains and in the 
ridges are empty, a constant stream 
of animals crosses to and fro from 
the river down the dusty trodden pads, 
or footpaths, which intersect the 
wheel-tracks at right angles and head 
away into the stony ranges. 

Big mobs of sheep with lowered 
heads and stilted stride come slowly 
in, following one another with a 
solemnity that would be ludicrous 
only that everything connected with 
a drought in the Bush is so pitifully 
pathetic. Cattle come lumbering 
down, switching their tails incessantly 
at the busy flies and breaking into a 
clumsy trot as they smell the water. 
Kangaroos with their strange ungainly 
canter; emus, tall and stately, pick- 
ing here and there carelessly as they 
walk, as though to say, “ We are in 
no hurry, water is really no necessity 
to us!”; wild-pigs going down to 
their favourite wallow in the river- 
mud ; shy dingos skirting the scrub as 
much as possible and slipping like 
ghosts into the river timber. 

Later on, when the drought has 
gathered in intensity and it is only at 
certain deep holes at long intervals 
that any water is to be found in the 
river, the stock are often too weak to 
find their way to drink, and then the 
stockmen may be seen all day collect- 
ing them upon the plains and bring- 
ing them across the roads in little 
mobs and steadying them down to the 
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water. In these days may be seen 
the bogged sheep and cattle lying” 
bound in the cruel black mud, with 
the crows tearing at their bleeding 
eyes and the eagle-hawks waiting 
greedy for their feast ; while on the 
logs and the low limbs of the river 
trees are hung, red and ghastly, the 
sheepskins lately gathered from the 
dead. 

The river-road in drought time is a 
cruel sight, for it is inevitably at the 
water that so many weak beasts meet 
their fate on the stations, while those 
which have dropped out of the 
drovers’ mobs add their number to 
the victims. At the height of a 
drought one of the commonest and 
the saddest sights is the drover’s cart 
which follows his travelling flock 
laden high with raw red skins; in 
some cases three or four extra men 
are employed in nothing else but 
skinning those sheep that have dropped 
out of the ranks to die. 

In flood-time the scene is changed 
indeed. All across the half-mile road 
the barley grass waves green and 
high. Every few hundred yards or 
so the gullies and ditches, which in 
summer are beds of red sand, now 
stretch out from the river like silver 
arms. Full to the very banks many 
of them are ten to twenty feet deep 
and from ten to forty yards across, 
forming impenetrable barriers to traffic. 
The low ground further out from the 
river is a sea of shallow water from 
which all the station stock are moved 
at the first alarm ; and woe betide the 
luckless drover who is caught upon the 
river-road by a rising flood in the 
Darling or the Lachlan! With in- 
credible swiftness his flock is sur- 
rounded by the shallow water as it 
spreads out over the swamps, and only 
by prompt and vigorous measures can 
he escape to the higher ground upon 
the ranges. In such times there is no 
question of a half-mile road; the 
FF 2 
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drover is allowed to escape by what 
means he may, even to the cutting of 
station fences and to the camping 
upon station grass for a period it may 
be of many weeks. If the drover 
has saved his stock, however, he is not 
so badly off if he lands upon a well- 
grassed ridge; for all the men and 
dogs in the world are powerless to 
shift him now ! 

For the teamsters it is not so plea- 
sant. Most of them drive their own 
teams, and time is money to them, yet 
there they must stay till the waters 
go down, should the roads be alto- 
gether impassable. However, there 
is running parallel with most of the 
large river-roads an outside or flood- 
road following round the higher ground 
at the foot of the ridges and only 
crossing the swamps where absolutely 
necessary. This road is often passable 
when the river-road proper is not ; and 
here it is one may see the toiling 
teams, sometimes with thirty or five- 
and-thirty bullocks or horses hitched 
to a single waggon, straining their 
gallant hearts below the whips. Now 
and then a struggling horse or steer 
will fall, only to be flogged up again 
with the cruel lash, and no one but 
the teamsters and their God know the 
bitterness of that river-road when the 
floods are down. 

The mail-coaches make a mighty 
effort to get through in these perilous 
times. Often the driver, quite alone, 
or with some timid passenger who is 
of no use to him, will flog his four 
horses into the flooded gullies, having 
first strapped his mailbags on to 
the top of the coach and adjured 
his embarrassed passenger to “Sit 
tight !’’ In a moment the horses 


are swimming and the big lumber- 
ing coach in imminent danger of over- 
turning, but Mulga Teddie, or Warrego 
Mick, sits upright on his box playing 
the lash over his swimming leaders and 
shouting to the plunging wheelers ; 
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and the chances are that his pluck is 
rewarded and his snorting team stand 
with scared bloodshot eyes and shaking 
dripping flanks upon the bank, while 
his passenger swears by all the gods 
that if he escapes with his life on this 
occasion he will never again travel 
in floodtime on a river-road. Few 
people know the risks of the Western 
mail-driver. It is his boast and his 
pride to “come if he can,” but seldom 
or ever do the station or township 
people further up the river realise 
the awful dangers of that mid-night 
drive. Yet when Mick’s coach looms 
up out of the darkness behind his 
glowing headlights he has a cheery 
greeting for everyone, and it is hard 
to believe that perhaps half a dozen 
times that night he has stood face to 
face with death. 

The shearers of the back-country 
are constant wayfarers upon the river- 
road. One generally meets them in 
little companies of three or four, each 
leading his pack-horse on which are 
fastened the tent and blankets of 
his gipsy household. Independent, 
masterful fellows are these shearers, 
with the heartiest contempt for the 
swagman who from inclination or 
necessity goes a-foot. The shearers 
as a rule scorn to beg for their food, 
paying their way as they go and 
buying provisions at the towns and 
station-stores, which, as men of a 
fixed and remunerative trade, they 
can well afford to do. Yet in the 
few slack months between shearings 
many of these men, having spent 
their money recklessly, are glad 
enough to accept a squatter’s charity, 
and some of them will work at other 
occupations on station or farm; but 
as a rule the shearer feels that his is 
skilled labour, and he is rather dis- 
posed to count it a loss of prestige 
when he is compelled to accept work 
alongside of those swagmen whom he 
has schooled himself to despise. 


























There are many others well known 
upon the river-road which are worthy 
of mention in passing ; the hawkers, 
Australian, English, Chinese, or Sy- 
rian, who drive in single or double 
horsed waggons piled to the roof with 
goods of all kinds, sold generally at 
exorbitant prices, but welcome enough 
to men who are far away from towns, 
or whose fatal drinking habits render 
it indispensable to avoid a tour save 
at such times as they are prepared 
to take their regular holiday; the 
travelling saddlers, who in four or 
six-horse turn-outs travel round the 
stations at shearing time, and do 
a lively business, for in the Bush 
nearly every man has a horse, and 
consequently a saddle or harness which 
in due course needs repair; the Chi- 
nese gardeners who drive long dis- 
tances into the bush with their fruit 
and vegetables ; and the Syrian and 
other foreign hawkers who carry their 
goods in packs upon their backs. All 
these are frequently met upon the 
river-roads. 

In the Bourke district, and away 
beyond it over the border to Eulo 
and Cunnamulla, a common sight 
nowadays is a long string of camels 
laden with wool for the railway or 
stores for the far back-stations A 
grotesque sight they are with their 
long necks bobbing up and down, 
“like a basketful of snakes,” as Mr. 
Kipling has graphically described it. 
They cover long distances in the day, 
and I have been shown a camel which 
has several times been ridden over a 
hundred miles in twelve hours. This 
is of course a riding-camel, and his 
pace is a fast shuffling trot; the 
pack-camels go much slower, about 
the pace of an average horse’s walk. 
The Bush horses are, or at least used 
to be, very frightened of them, and at 
the first taint of camels on the wind 
would become almost unmanageable. 
They walk in single file, each camel 
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fastened by a string tied to a peg in 
the nose to the one immediately in 
front of him, and two or three Afghan 
drivers will manage a score or more 
of them. When they camp at night 
the saddles and loads are lifted off in 
one piece by three or four men, which 
prevents waste of time in balancing 
and strapping the loads afresh each 
day. Each camel can carry five to 
seven hundredweight ; but owing to 
the awkward nature of the loads, such 
as bales of wool, sawn timber, and 
iron tanks, the poor beasts suffer 
cruelly from sore backs, a matter to 
which their drivers seem completely 
indifferent. 

The road itself runs from point to 
point, cutting off the river bends 
which in some cases are miles across. 
As I have already said, the road for 
stock is half a mile wide, but the 
vehicles, where no detours are neces- 
sary owing to flooded grounds, only 
make use of a strip some hundred 
yards or so broad. This is cut up in 
every direction by the heavy traffic, 
and deep ruts bury the huge waggons 
to the axles; even a light buggy can 
only be drawn between these road- 
ways, or in the manner called in the 
Bush straddling the track, that is to 
say, driving each one of the pair of 
horses, or each two of the four, on a 
separate side of one of the deep ruts. 
This ensures for the wheels a com- 
paratively even surface; of course it 
is impossible should one be driving 
a single horse. Under any con- 
ditions, driving upon a river-road, 
either in summer dust or winter 
mud, is far from a pleasure ; and the 
average bushman prefers to throw 
the long miles behind him on an 
easy hack rather than be jolted to 
pieces on irresponsible springs. 

The scenery of these roads does 
not vary much, and in England 
would not be ranked as scenery at 
all. In all the districts I have 
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named the ground is flat and unin- 
teresting, and one may travel many 
miles with no more change than is 
offered by the variation of sandhill 
and plain, of red soil and black, 
of scrub and open country. Some 
of Macquarie Bends, however, are 
pretty, for this is a river that runs 
between high, timbered banks; and 
the giant gum-trees and feathery 
river-oaks make up a pleasing fore- 
ground. Along the Darling and the 
Lachlan there is also heavy gum- 
timber, but the rivers themselves are 
uninteresting and unattractive, being 
very tortuous and, in the case of the 
latter, full of dead timber and fallen 
trees. The Lachlan and Macquarie 
are unnavigable, but the Darling, 
and of course the Murray, can be 
navigated for hundreds of miles, 
and the shrill whistle of the river- 
steamers is a familiar sound on the 
roads that run abreast of them. 

It would be impossible to dismiss 
the subject of the river-roads without 
alluding to the wayside shanties and 
hotels which are such a familiar 
feature. Though dignified with the 
title of hotels, in most cases this is 
a mere travesty of the name. A 
great many of them were never 
intended to be managed for the con- 
venience and comfort of the travel- 
ling public, but were built solely 
with a view to enticing the shearer 
or Bush labourer, passing with his 
wages, to come and drink himself to 
stupor in their dirty precincts. And 
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in this, I regret to say, they are too 
often successful. The average Bush 
inn is nothing but a trap for these 
unfortunates; the traveller who de- 
mands a night’s lodging, merely 
because he finds himself at too 
great a distance from the next 
town or station, is not in the least 
welcome unless he spends his money 
freely in the bar on drinks for any 
lazy loafers who may happen to be 
on the premises. Drunken men are 
often robbed in these vile dens, and 
many a sober industrious fellow has 
been beguiled into taking a single 
drink which has been carefully 
drugged, and has had the greatest 
difficulty in escaping with any of 
his money, and indeed in some cases 
with his life. Of course there are 
many clean homely little hostels 
which travellers on the Western 
roads could name, but as a rule the 
Bush inns bear an _ unenviable 
reputation. 

Looking back dispassionately upon 
dusty days and starry nights spent 
upon the river-roads, allowing for 
all their sin and sorrow, their hours of 
anxiety and sleepless care, I can yet 
say with the utmost truth that there 
is a charm about them for which one 
looks in vain in the narrow streets 
and roads of civilisation; and the 
heart of a rover turns incessantly 
to the ripple of the horse-bells and 
the gleam of the red camp-fires, to the 
toiling overlanders who ride with 
oath and jest upon the Open Road. 
Witt H. Oaitvin. 











Tue Declaration of Paris of 1856 
initiated a new chapter in the history 
of the Law of Contraband. It did 
so quite incidentally and without 
intention. The diplomatists who took 
occasion, at the close of the Crimean 
War, to promulgate at Paris a new 
code of naval warfare, had only in 
view the imposition of stricter re- 
straints upon belligerents; they did 
not seek to hamper the conduct of 
neutrals. These restraints were such 
as Russia had been contending for 
since 1780. As the great neutral 
sea-faring Power of the world (for the 
United States were young, and Ger- 
many disunited) she chafed under the 
restraints and damage incurred by 
neutrals during the long struggle 
between Great Britain and France. 
She therefore took the lead in 1780, 
and again in 1800, in asserting the 
validity of certain great principles 
favourable to neutral commerce. 
Abandoned by the Russians them- 
selves in practice, when belligerents, 
these principles seized the imagination 
of writers on International Law, and 
were powerfully and widely advocated. 
They might have grown into rules 
obligatory by the Law of Nations, but 
for the constant refusal of the British 
and United States’ governments to 
consider them binding. 

At Paris in 1856, however, they 
were accepted voluntarily by the 
nations in congress there. The 


motive may have been a desire to 
conciliate Russia, in a matter in which 
her sentiment and interests were con- 
cerned; but the time was favourable 
to a movement in favour of neutral 


trade and its freedom. 


Forty years 
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of peace and unprecedented commer- 
cial development had made war seem 
a secondary thing to business. Steam 
had arrived ; caloric was talked about ; 
the telegraph and the gold-fields were 
beginning their work of bringing the 
ends of the earth together. The Ex- 
hibition of 1851 had proved a temple 
to the glory of shop-keeping. The 
home-spun politics of Benjamin Frank- 
lin had found a mouthpiece in Cobden ; 
Quakers had preached peace to Nicho- 
las; Free Trade was a European 
possibility. 

It was under the influence of a 
time like this, when it was forgotten, 
or disbelieved, that war can be a suc- 
cessful stroke of business, that the 
Declaration of Paris was adopted. 
The cardinal principle which it enun- 
ciated was one which Holland had 
been trying to get recognised since 
1650, and which Russia had warmly 
taken up. It is expressed by the 
jingle, Free ships, free goods. The 
early practice of nations had been to 
seize their enemies’ goods where they 
could get them. Sometimes they con- 
fiscated the neutral carrier as well ; 
occasionally they went so far as to 
prohibit all trade with the enemy at 
all. It was the constant endeavour 
of Holland, who was the general 
carrier of the world, to obtain exemp- 
tion from such treatment, and Hol- 
land’s policy was seconded, in the 
course of events, by Russian opinion, 
—an opinion less mercantile than 
sentimental, it being intolerable to 
official Imperialism that the Emperor's 
State-created, State-fostered marine 
should be subject to foreign inter- 
ference. To board a Russian ship, in 
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search of an enemy’s goods, seemed a 
profanation of Russian territory. The 
first aim of the Armed Neutralities, 
and the leading innovation of the 
Declaration of Paris, was, accordingly, 
the protection of the property of bel- 
ligerents when on board neutral mer- 
chant-vessels. Clearly, the new rule, 
Free ships, free goods, protected the 
neutrals’ carrying trade; for under 
its operation belligerents could safely 
put their goods on board neutral 
carriers without fear of capture; and 
moreover, the vexatious ancillary inci- 
dents of stoppage, search, and adjudi- 
cation, were gone. On the other 
hand, neutral property still remained 
safe on belligerent ships; the converse 
rule, Enemy's ships, enemy's goods, 
was unrecognised, and neutral goods, 
which could have been confiscated if 
lying on an enemy’s wharves, were 
safe at sea under his flag. 

The Declaration, however, has never 
been signed by the United States, 
Spain, or Mexico; and Japan and 
Russia can accordingly seize each 
other’s goods on United States’ ships, 
though they are not in the least likely 
to do so. 

In another important direction the 
Declaration of 1856 restrained bel- 
ligerents. Neutral commerce was 
frequently interrupted by the estab- 
lishment of blockades. It was a 
temptation constantly present with 
belligerents to proclaim ports block- 
aded, and thus to deter neutrals from 
proceeding thither, when there was 
really no blockading force on the spot 
at all. In the early days of blockade 
the port blockaded was always a for- 
tified place, and the interdiction of 
access to the neutral was an incident 
of its siege. Thus there was then no 


question of imaginary blockades, the 
fact of the siege was notorious and 
palpable, and no one ever thought of 
creating a blockade by proclamation. 
Tf it had been considered desirable to 
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cut off a city from intercourse by sea, 
the measures adopted would have 
taken the blunt form of prohibiting 
neutral traffic with the port altogether. 
When these sweeping prohibitions 
issued by a nation to neutrals, for- 
bidding all trade with its enemy, 
were no longer tolerated, it became 
necessary to resort to blockades such 
as were familiar in the case of sieges. 
But these always needed to be backed 
by effective force; the practice of 
proclaiming a port blockaded, on the 
strength of sending thither an occa- 
sional frigate for conformity’s sake, 
was never a legal one, though it was 
very commonly practised. The famous 
Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon, 
and the synchronous orders in Council 
of King George are classical examples. 
Immense stretches of Prussian coast, 
the British Islands, France, and ulti- 
mately the greater portion of the 
Continent, were successively proclaimed 
in these documents to be in a state of 
blockade. To this practice the De- 
claration of Paris definitively put a 
stop. It is no longer possible for 
the signatories to it to blockade by 
proclamation. 

Privateering, always a source of 
great annoyance and loss to the 
neutral trader, was at the same 
time given up. But, with all these 
concessions to the neutral, nations 
had seriously weakened their power 
of hindering valuable augmentations 
from being made to a belligerent’s 
power through neutral agency. In 
a sense, all trade with the enemy 
benefits him and augments his power ; 
it gives him something he wants and 
has not got. But, in particular, there 
are certain articles, so invaluable for 
warlike purposes that to carry them 
to a belligerent seems, if it is not, 
a direct assistance to him in com- 
batting his enemy. Such articles are 
Contraband of War. 

The Declaration excepts them from 




















the protection afforded to an enemy’s 
goods by the neutral flag. It would 
have been absurd to do otherwise, for 
neutral goods themselves which are 
contraband are not protected ; but it 
opened a door to covert attempts by 
belligerents to extend the definition 
of contraband, so as to take back 
with one hand what they had con- 
ceded to neutrals with the other. 
The Civil War in America supplied 
the first instance. It was always 
an essential of contraband that the 
goods asserted to be such should be 
in course of direct transit to the 
enemy. The Northern States as- 
sumed to treat goods as contraband 
which were not in direct transit to 
their enemy, but which were, at 
most, intended ultimately to reach 
his destination. In other words, they 
asserted a doctrine which would have 
justified them in seizing, in the Irish 
Channel, sulphur on board a British 
coaster bound from Glasgow to Liver- 
pool, and in taking the vessel to New 
York for adjudication, on the plea 
that the consignment was going to be 
shipped at Liverpool for Maryland or 
South Carolina. It is needless to say 
that such an extension of the theory 
of contraband was warmly resented. 
The impossible task was attempted of 
justifying it by invoking a supposed 
analogy with the principle of con- 
tinuous voyages. By that principle, 
an illegal voyage was held to be none 
the less illegal because of its being 
divided into two halves, each legal 
enough by itself. For instance, a 
neutral’s voyage from a belligerent’s 
port to a colony of the same belli- 
gerent was illegal. It was a partici- 


pation in the exclusive trade of the 
enemy, and amounted to an identifi- 
cation of the neutral with the enemy’s 
interests. Neutrals tried to escape in- 
curring the penalties of such voyages 
by interposing, between the belligerent 
ports, a neutral one. 


and _ colonial 
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Prize-courts, however, declined to be 
blinded by such a device, and de- 
clared the whole a single, illegal 
continuous voyage. But the applica- 
tion of these cases of continuous 
voyage to the case of contraband 
trading broke down in a crucial 
point. In the former set of cases 
the cargo was never condemned in 
the initial stage, or first half, of the 
journey. It was only after the inter- 
mediate port had been passed, and 
when it was obvious to everybody 
that the goods were now going direct 
to the belligerent harbour, that the 
voyage was impeached and the cargo 
seized. Nations never attempted to 
declare a voyage illegal merely be- 
cause they guessed that it was intended 
to have a sequel that would make it 
so. Only when the ship had left 
the neutral port, and was obviously 
making for the enemy, was she 
attacked. 

Again, for a voyage to be con- 
tinuous, it had to be performed in 
the same vessel throughout. There 
was a ship called THe WILLIaM, 
which sailed on a time from the 
United States for Spain, with a 
curiously assorted cargo of sugar, 
cocoa, and salt fish. The fish she 
shipped at Marblehead in the States ; 
the cocoa she had brought from 
Venezuela, and the sugar had been 
brought from Cuba to Marblehead in 
another vessel. Venezuela and Cuba 
were Spanish colonies, so that there 
was a continuous voyage of THE 
Wituiam from Venezuela to Spain 
by way of the United States. But 
it was only the cocoa that was con- 
demned as confiscable ; neither the 
sugar nor the codfish had come from 
a Spanish colony in the same vessel. 
The fact is, prize-courts are, to a 
certain extent, rough and ready 
tribunals, the modern successors to 
“the deck of the admiral’s ship.” 
They have extraordinary powers. over 
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foreign vessels: they have uncommon 
difficulties in the matter of evidence ; 
and they are obliged to attach great 
weight to circumstances of mere sus- 
picion. Their sphere of action, there- 
fore, is restricted to plain and simple 
cases, and clear and positive facts are 
required to ground their jurisdiction. 
The United States’ contention would 
have invested them with power to 
condemn countless cargoes of valuable 
goods on an inference. 

If the analogy had been good, it 
is hardly likely that the great Ad- 
miralty judges of bygone years would 
have failed to discover it. They had 
every opportunity of doing so. There 
is a Prussian port called Emden, ex- 
tremely convenient for slipping goods 
into Holland, from which country it 
is separated only by a shallow and 
sandy estuary. When Britain was 
at war with France and Holland, 
“in good King George’s golden days,” 
Emden figured largely in the courts, 
being, in fact, a regular smuggling 
centre. British ships could not trade 
with Holland, but they constantly 
took goods to Emden to be forwarded 
to Holland, and were constantly con- 
demned in the Admiralty for doing 
so. Yet though the course of deal- 
ing was well known, and the Ad- 
miralty court was in the habit of 
condemning vessels of its own nation 
for adopting it, it did not treat it as 
a justification for relaxing its rule 
requiring an immediate belligerent 
destination in the case of contraband. 
There is not one case of a foreign 
ship being captured and brought before 
a prize-court for carrying contraband 
to Holland because of taking it to 
Emden. This of itself is conclusive 
that an ulterior intention to send 
goods on to the enemy was not suffi- 
cient to raise a case of contraband 
trading. 

It will be fresh in the recollection 
of my readers, that Lord Salisbury 
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endeavoured to invoke the United 
States’ doctrine in order to attack 
cargoes carried by the German ships 
Bunpesrata and Herzoe to a Portu- 
guese town, with an alleged ulterior 
destination for the Transvaal. When 
Germany protested, the point was 
not insisted on, so our hands are for- 
tunately still free should Russia or 
Japan attempt promiscuous seizures 
on suspicion. 

This is one conspicuous example of 
the tendency, noted above, to try to 
seize goods as contraband, when they 
became no longer seizable as enemies’ 
property. The French had adopted 
the rule Free ships, free goods, at the 
time of the Crimean War; and in 
one or two instances they tried the 
same method of evading its strin- 
gency. Another example is afforded 
by attempts to extend the category 
of contraband articles. It is very 
strange that no question arose during 
the American Civil War as to whether 
coal was contraband. The point did 
arise in the very much less extensive 
operations at sea which characterised 
the Franco-Prussian War, but it was 
not settled. Rice, again, was asserted 
to be contraband in the Franco- 
Chinese War of 1884, and once 
more no conclusion was arrived at, 
though the British Government re- 
pudiated the French contention. No 
rice-laden ship ventured to put to 
sea. 
In fact, the question of what is, or 
can be, contraband, has always been 
a much controverted one. Weapons, 
ammunition, and their component 
parts, everyone admits to be contra- 
band. Articles which can by no 
reasonable possibility be useful in 
war (such as pianos) can never be 
such. But what of the great middle 
class, commodities, as they are called, 
ancipitis usus? There has always 
been a strong party in favour of 
excluding these altogether from the 




















tender mercies of a prize-court. Byn- 
kershock, an old writer of eminent 
authority, considered them exempt in 
all circumstances, and his view has 
never been without adherents to the 
present day, when it is certainly the 
dominant theory among Continental 
publicist, though practice is decidedly 
against it. Articles prima facie in- 
nocent have never been condemned 
indiscriminately ; but they have, time 
after time, been proclaimed contra- 
band on the pretext that they are 
intended to subserve warlike ends, or 
that they are peculiarly (thouglt not 
exclusively) fitted for subserving them. 
Thus Sir William Scott, the Admiralty 
judge who, with the French Pourtales, 
moulded our modern prize-law a hun- 
dred years ago, condemned such inno- 
cent articles as provisions, when they 
were being carried to an enemy’s portof 
naval equipment ; and he condemned 
naval stores such as tar, pitch, and 
hemp, irrespective even of the charac- 
ter of the port. In the latter case, 
the strong presumption that the stores 
would be applied to the use of the 
enemy’s forces was considered suffi- 
cient to outweigh their apparent harm- 
lessness ; and the principles then laid 
down by Scott seem to represent the 
received British view of the law. 

The extraordinary attempts to cut 
off all provisions from revolutionary 
France, in 1793 and onwards, are 
well known to students of history. 
They were founded on a passage of 
Vattel, relating to the reduction of 
strongholds by famine, and it is 
universally agreed that the inference 
sought to be drawn from the text was 
inadmissible. Provisions may per- 
haps be contraband if carried to a 
fleet ; they cannot be contraband on 
account of being carried to a nation. 

This consideration is enough to 
dispose of the French claim of 1884, 
to treat rice as contraband if destined 
for China ; but coal is a harder sub- 
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stance to treat. It is difficult not 
to be impressed by the fact that coal 
represents, in the modern ship, what 
hemp, pitch, and tar were in the days 
of wooden walls. Such stores were 
clearly thought by Sir William Scott 
to be too dangerous not to be treated 
as contraband ; even if they were not 
destined for a dockyard, they could 
easily be transported thither. How 
much more rapid and easy would be 
their transit, or the transit of their 
modern equivalent, coal, in these days 
of perfected internal communications ! 
Japan and Russia, both recognising 
the logic of facts, treat coal as 
universally contraband, and it is 
difficult to blame them for doing so. 
The Russian Proclamation includes, 
as well as fuel, ship’s machinery, 
boilers, and telegraphic material. 
Little fault can be found with this, 
but the further inclusion of “ every- 
thing intended for warfare” is open 
to considerable objection. Logically, 
it may be accurate, but it is danger- 
ously vague. It supplies no objective 
test of the intention, nor does it state 
what facts will be held sufficient to 
prove that the articles are meant for 
warfare. And the further particular- 
isation of specific articles,—“ rice and 
foodstuffs, horses, beasts of burden, 
etc., intended for war purposes ”—is 
superfluous. When one has said 
that everything intended for warfare 
is contraband, it is hardly necessary 
to remark that horses intended for 
war purposes are contraband too. 
But perhaps “intended for warfare” 
is a mistranslation of words meaning 
“calculated to subserve warlike pur- 
s.” If not, the specifying of rice 
“and” foodstuffs, horses, etcetera, is 
pleonastic ; and it becomes positively ab- 
surd, when (as is the case) these articles 
are stated to be contraband “ if sent at 
the enemy’s cost or order.” If every- 
thing intended for warfare is contra- 
band, horses intended for war will be 
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contraband whether one says so or 
not, and whether they are sent at the 
enemy’s cost or order, or otherwise. 

It may here be remarked that 
Russia was formerly singular in con- 
fiscating horses as contraband, always 
and in all circumstances. 

Russia attempts further to settle 
by the Proclamation the vexed 
question of the supply of ships to a 
belligerent. The difficulty attendant 
on this matter lies in the ambiguity 
of the transaction. In one view, it 
is the export of an article analogous 
to contraband ; in another, it assumes 
the proportions of a hostile expedition. 
The AtaBaMA case induced Great 
Britain to adopt a most stringent, 
—perhaps an absurdly stringent— 
standard of conduct in dealing with 
vessels intended for the service of a 
belligerent. Her laws and neutrality 
proclamations practically prohibit the 
supply of ships to nations at war 
with one another, but they are not 
binding upon her ; and if she chose 
to resent the seizure of unarmed and 
uncommissioned vessels, captured on 
the mere ground that they showed 
some indication of being built for 
warlike purposes, she would be en- 
tirely within her rights. This is one 
of Russia’s projected grounds for con- 
fiscation, and it is utterly inadmiss- 
ible. It would be very easy to 
descry, in the innocent mail-steamer, 
some indications of adaptability for 
use as a troop-ship or else as a 
despatch-vessel. Under the procla- 
mation, any passenger-steamer fitted 


with gun-platforms, and bound for 
Japan, would run sérious risk of 
confiscation. Another ground of 
seizure, equally invalid, is the fact 
of the ship’s being for sale, or for 
delivery to the enemy on arrival. 
Any cutter - yacht, or passenger- 
steamer, is apparently to be con- 
fiscable, if sent for sale to Japan. 

It is a great blot on the Proclama- 
tion that it states that neutral 
carriers of contraband are “ according 
to circumstances” liable to confisca- 
tion. The fact is, that they are 
never liable to confiscation, except 
in the rarest cases, all of flagrant 
impropriety. The belligerent is en- 
titled to intercept the goods which 
were destined to help his enemy ; but 
the trade itself is lawful, and he is 
not to wreak his vengeance on the 
trader. 

It will be interesting to observe 
how the main points of difficulty 
noted above will be settled in prac- 
tice. No doubt policy will dictate 
many compromises. France and 
England stand in too delicate a 
position to make wrangles with either 
belligerent over neutral rights and 
duties a safe employment; but Ger- 
many and the United States will be 
under less restraint. Their action 
will almost certainly settle more than 
one disputed point in the Law of 
Contraband, which is now in such a 
state of flux ; and they will probably 
settle them in favour of neutral 
freedom. 

T. Bary. 
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Haske. picked up a stone from 
the path and hurled it with vicious 
intent. It struck the wall just as 
the ivy swayed curtain-wise to the 
passage of a small stealthy body; 
there was a scrambling of claws and 
a soft thud on the opposite side. 
He swore moodily and resumed his 
pacing up and down. 

He tried to get back again on his 
track of thought. But the cat had 
interrupted him. It always did. It 
had just this knack of appearing 
ghostlike from nowhere in particular, 
always at his most absorbed moments, 
and reducing his mind to a mere 
imbecile pulp of irritation. There 
was something diabolical in its 
methods. He had never liked cats, 
and this particular cat he loathed. 
He had a man’s instinctive hatred 
of anything that was small and 
slinking and furtive, that dodged 
and fled and kept at a distance, and 
gazed at him with big frightened 
eyes. Chance encounters had re- 
vealed to him an appeal that was 
insultingly human; they were eyes 
that no cat ought to have; set in 
this thin ragged body, a mere slip of 
soiled orange fur, they were inexpress- 
ibly abominable and out of place. 
He disliked them and they knew it 
and were afraid of him, and he hated 
them inconsistently for their shrink- 
ing. He could conceive of nothing 
more immoral than an orange cat 
which looked at one from a distance 
as this cat looked. 

Other cats frequented the garden 
intermittently, but they never worried 
him in the same way. They were 
feline and rational. They didn’t 
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haunt the place like an outcast ghost ; 
they didn’t follow and watch him 
along the walls, flit uncomfortably 
in the twilight, come and cry with 
a smal] human voice under his window. 
It was the persistent uncatlikeness of 
this animal that he condemned. Its 
manners were those of a lost soul. 
No cat had a right to act as it acted. 
It had a preposterous way of making 
its presence felt without sight or 
hearirg, of forcing its personality 
upon him through drawn curtains 
and closed doors. Four times during 
the past week Haskell had risen rest- 
lessly during the evening, and guided 
by some subtle instinct had opened 
his study window to see, by the out- 
flung lamplight, a patch of yellow 
fur vanishing noiselessly across the 
lawn, and the thing was beginning 
to get on his nerves. He was not 
a fanciful man, but he began to fore- 
see that unless providence, or a dose 
of strychnine, intervened, this cat 
would reduce him shortly to an irrit- 
able nervous wreck. 

The garden was square and high- 
walled, overgrown with ivy and a 
tangle of neglected shrubs. There 
were spaces for flower borders, but 
nothing grew in them and the earth 
was trodden and bare. Haskell had 
only moved in just before the Christ- 
mas quarter, and he was waiting till 
Spring to have the garden put in 
order. Just at present he had in- 
curred enough expense fitting up his 
surgery, altering the house to his 
liking, seeing to the hundred and one 
details attendant upon taking up a 
new practice. The house had stood 
empty for six months before he took 
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it, and the former tenants had evi- 
dently been a shiftless set. Possibly 
they explained the cat. People had 
no right to go away and leave a cat 
to be a nuisance to the neighbourhood. 
If they didn’t want to take it with 
them they should have poisoned it. 

He took a final turn round the 
garden before going indoors. Some- 
thing under one of the grimy laurel 
bushes near the wall caught his eye. 
It was a pink saucer filled with 
scraps of food. Haskell’s face clouded 
angrily. He picked the saucer up 
and strode into the house. 

His housekeeper was in the kitchen, 
finishing a belated tea, as Haskell 
descended upon her like a whirlwind. 
“Look here, I will not have this 
cat fed! Do you understand? I’ve 
spoken about it before. This is the 
third time I’ve found food put out, 
against my express orders, and I 
won't have it!” 

The housekeeper was a meek 
kindly-faced woman, whom he sus- 
pected of a popular tradition of 
spinsterhood. She looked at the 
saucer, then at him. “I didn’t put 
it out, Sir.” 

“Well, then who did? It wouldn’t 
come there by itself. And I won't 
have it; I won’t have that cat en- 
couraged round the house. I’ve said 
so time and again, and the first 
chance I get I’m going to poison it. 
Food !” 

The housekeeper had been looking 
at the saucer curiously. She said 
now: “It ain’t one of our saucers, 
Sir.” 

“T don’t care whose it is! I won't 
—what do you mean?” 

“Tt ain’t one of our saucers,” said 
the housekeeper doggedly. “We 
haven’t got a saucer like that in 
the house.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense,” said 
Haskell. “It couldn’t have come 
there by itself. Someone must have 


put it there, and I won’t have it; I 
won’t have the brute encouraged. 
Do you understand?” 

“Very well, Sir,” said the house- 
keeper. She sat looking at the 
saucer with reflective eyes, as 
though its presence fascinated her. 

“IT won't have it!” Haskell 
repeated. He turned away angrily 
and went into his study. Saucers 
didn’t come into gardens by them- 
selves. Women were all alike. As 
if it wasn’t bad enough to have the 
cat round the house without feeding 
it. Well, anyhow—. 

He settled to his work, but the 
problem of the saucer possessed him. 
It seemed that there was a con- 
spiracy on foot to annoy him, to 
interfere with his comfort and de- 
feat his authority. During the next 
few days he regarded the housekeeper 
with suspicious eyes, hoping to detect 
her in some tacit admission of guilt ; 
but she went about her work serenely, 
as though cats and saucers had no 
part in the scheme of her thoughts. 
He had almost accepted her innocence 
when the saucer appeared again. This 
time Haskell kicked it, and it flew 
into pieces with the delicate shiver of 
rare china. One of the fragments, 
upturned, showed a Sevres mark. 

He gathered the remnants up and 
took them indoors. The housekeeper 
heard him out stolidly. Then she 
said: “That ain’t the same saucer.” 

“What do you mean?” cried 
Haskell furiously. 

She rose and took down the original 
saucer from the dresser where she had 
put it. “It’s one just like it,” she 
said, “but it ain’t the same. Here’s 
the other one you found.” 

Haskell was at his wit’s end. He 
retired in speechless impotence, but 
before he went he studied the saucer 
attentively. It too had the same 
mark, the tiny impress that showed 
it to be the kind of china which hos- 
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pitality does not usually bestow upon 
the use of stray cats. The house- 
keeper was right. He had no saucer 
like that in the house, and if he 
had it would have been with other 
accumulated treasures on his dining- 
room shelf. The fact added unspeak- 
ably to his annoyance. 

He sat up late that night, reading. 
A fine February rain was falling ; he 
could hear the patter of it against the 
glass. Between twelve and one he 
rose, re-filling his pipe, and went to 
the window. Something stirred and 
rustled, and through the soft rain- 
smitten darkness he could see a 
shadow moving against the laurel 
bushes. His teeth closed sharply on 
the pipe-stem. This affair was going 
to be settled. He went to the door, 
opened it noiselessly, and stepped out. 

The rain beat down on his head 
as he stood listening. For a long 
while he could hear nothing. Then 
a small appealing voice reached him 
from the far end of the garden. 
“ Baby, Baby, Baby! Come, Baby ! 
Kitty, kitty, kitty!” 

Haskell smiled grimly. The rain 
was dripping down his coat-collar and 
he put up his handkerchief to wipe 
it away, moving further back into the 
shadow as the voice came nearer. Soft 
steps approached along the wet gravel, 
hesitating, pausing now and then. 

“Kitty, kitty, kitty! Baby— 
Baby !” 

There was a wistful inflection in 
the words, a note of submission 
and pleading. A cat mewed,—the 
pianissimo mew that Haskell knew 
and loathed—and instantly the voice 
took new hopefulness. “Baby! Come, 
Baby !” 

Haskell stood back against the wall 
like an assassin. As the steps drew 
nearer, groping, uncertain, he stepped 
suddenly forward and his hand closed 
on @ slim chilled wrist in the dark. 
There was a struggle, a faint cry, 
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but Haskell’s grasp was of iron. He 
pushed the surgery door open with 
his foot and dragged his captive into 
the light. 

Then he loosened his hold and 
stepped back. The glare of the 
lamp fell on a small middle-aged 
woman, with a delicate nervous face, 
and shrinking eyes that met his like 
the eyes of a trapped animal. The 
thin old-fashioned shaw] she wore had 
slipped back from her head, and her 
grey hair was strayed and disordered. 
She was drenched to the skin; her 
skirt, of black silk, hung in clinging 
draggled folds and the rain dripped 
from it to the floor. She tried to 
dodge past him, but Haskell closed 
the door and put his back against it. 

“ Now,” he began sternly, “I 
should like to know what you were 
doing in my garden ?” 

“T wasn't doing anything. 
just—won’t you let me go?” 

“No,” said Haskell brutally, “ not 
till you tell me what you wanted.” 

“T came after—Baby. I did'nt 
know you were up. I wasn’t going 
to do any harm.” 

The voice was refined, like her face. 
It had a quiet courage too, the courage 
that comes with defeat. She faced 
him nervously, but in her nervous- 
ness there was a dignity that appealed 
tohim. She seemed indifferent to her 
appearance, indifferent to her position. 

“T came to—to get Baby,” she 
went on. “TI didn’t know there was 
anyone up, or I'd have—have waited. 
I wasn’t going to touch anything. I 
didn’t think you'd hear me. I only 
came after Baby.” 

Her teeth were chattering with 
cold and nervous strain, and her slight 
body trembled through its wet cloth- 
ing. The sternness of Haskell’s face 
relaxed. He took hold of the frail 
shivering little figure and forced it 
gently into one of the armchairs. 
“ Now tell me,” he said, standing in 
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front of her. ‘“ You needn’t be 
frightened of me; I’m not going to 
hurt you.” 


“T’m not frightened. I—” 

Her teeth began to chatter again 
violently. Haskell looked sharply at 
her, then crossed the room, filled a 
wineglass with brandy from the cup- 
board and brought it over. 

“ Drink that,” he said gently. 

* T—don’t want it!” 

“Drink it,” said Haskell, and it 
was the doctor who spoke. She took 
it with trembling submissive fingers, 
and he paced up and down the room 
till she had finished. Then he took 
the glass from her and pulled up a 
chair. The surgery lamp shone upon 
one of the most extraordinary inter- 
views of its experience. 

“ Now, tell me,” Haskell began. 
He spoke as if he were dealing with 
a child. ‘“ Who is Baby? Is Baby 
your cat?” 

“ He isn’t mine. He’s—Minnie’s.” 

“ And who is Minnie?” 

“ Minnie’s dead. He was Minnie’s 
cat and I wouldn’t let her have him. 
I drove him out. She begged and 
begged and I wouldn’t let her keep 
him. I didn’t like cats. I wouldn’t 
have him in the house. She cried 
about it, and I whipped her for cry- 
ing. She used to go out and look for 
him, and I punished her for it. I 
locked her in the room, and now God’s 


punished me. He took her away and 
I deserved it. She was—such a little 
thing !” 


Haskell glanced at the slim clenched 
hand on her lap. There was no ring 
on it. She understood the look. 

“She wasn’t my child. I never 
had one. She was my sister’s—my 
own sister’s—and I treated her the 
way I did! I was cruel to her. I 
knew how mean I was, and I kept on. 
There was—Baby. He was all she'd 
got to play with and I wouldn't let 
her have him. Over and over again I 
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drove him out, and he’d come back 
again. And she—she used to cry, 
and I wouldn’t listen. My God!” 
Her hands locked themselves tighter 
together. “She was a little bit of a 
thing, and when she cried it made 
her ill, and—I didn’t care, I scolded 
her. I tried to break her of it, but 
it wasn’t any use. She used to lie 
awake at nights and sob. I could 
hear her—I can hear her now. And 
when she was ill—. And I thought if 
I could get hold of Baby now and be 
good to him she’d understand. She 
would ; she’d know I was sorry. But 
he—won’t let me. I’ve tried and 
tried—” 

Haskell looked at her with grey 
kindly eyes. “Then it was you who 
put the food in the garden?” 

“Yes. I brought it over at night, 
when I thought everyone was in bed. 
He comes round here because the 
people that used to have the house 
fed him, when I turned him out. 
I’ve left it for him, but he won’t 
touch it. He knows I put it there 
and he won’t look at it.” 

She was silent a little, her fingers 
picking nervously at the fringe of the 
shawl as it lay across her knee. Has- 
kell rose and paced the room again. 
“Don’t you think,” he said, coming 
back to her, “that if we could catch 
the cat and take him back to your 
home he’d stay with you?” 

She faced him for a moment oddly, 
her mouth quivering. Then she bent 
her head down and began to sob, 
rocking herself to and fro. “He 
wouldn’t, he wouldn’t! He knows 
what I did and he won’t come near 
me! He just stands and looks. 
When Minnie was ill, he knew—he 
came round the house and cried, and 
I drove him off. I wouldn’t let him 
come near her and she—she asked 
for him all the time, and I wouldn’t 
let him in and he knows it. He hates 
me.” 























“But if you—you petted him, you 
know,” Haskell blundered. “A cat’s 
a cat—” 

Her voice dropped to an awe- 
stricken whisper. “Sometimes I— 
don’t think he is a cat.” 

“ What ?” 

“T don’t think he is a cat,” she 
repeated. 

“ But—but what—” Haskell felt 
that this tragi-comedy was getting 
beyond him. 

“ He’s— Minnie,” 
gedly. 

Haskell dropped into a chair. He 
was a man who always prided himself 
upon his grip of common-sense, but he 
realised that there are situations with 
which common-sense is powerless to 
grapple, and this was one of them. 
He looked at the little woman in 
the armchair. Her eyes met his 
despairingly out of the faded face, 
and their obstinacy made them for 
the moment almost fanatic. 

“ He’s Minnie,” she said again; “I 
know it.” 

“ But—my dear lady!” 

“Tt isn’t any use. You can’t tell 
me anything I havn’t thought of for 
myself. It was months before I'd 
give in to it, but I had to. If he 
isn’t Minnie why has he got all 
Minnie’s ways?” she cried. “ Why 
does he look like her and act like 
her? Tell me that! He never used 
to. He’s got Minnie’seyes now. He 
watches me the same way she did— 
he’s frightened of me as she was. A 
cat wouldn’t act like that. He isn’t 
like a cat; you know yourself he 
isn’t if you’ve ever seen him. There’s 
stranger things in this world than 
anyone knows, and when God wants 
to punish people He’s got His own 
ways of doing it. You can’t argue ; 

I’ve done it myself and it’s no use. 
He’s Minnie—Minnie !” 

Haskell gave it up. The little 
surgery with its common-place prac- 
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tical fittings was just then as the 
stage-setting to some extravagant 
dream. If it was ludicrous, it had 
also its keynote of tragedy. He 
felt himself confronted by some- 
thing which was outside any powers 
of reasoning. He thought of the 
delicate Persian face, the uncatlike 
ways, the furtive human eyes, and 
he was ignobly silent. 


a * * 


The wind had risen and the rain 
was driving in gusts as he opened the 
surgery door to let her out. She 
paused on the threshold, her grey 
hair disordered about her drawn 
wrinkled face, her fingers clutching 
the shawl nervously, a small tossed 
waif of Autumn facing the soft vast- 
ness of the Spring night. As Haskell 
looked at her a pity rose in his heart 
deeper than the instinct of the 
physician. Here was no ill he could 
heal, no trouble he could help. 

“Keep that shawl round you,” he 
said gently. “You're wet through 
now. And look here, you needn’t 
worry about Baby; I'll look after 
him. You mustn’t come out at night 
like this again ; you'll make yourself 
ill. You won’t, will you? T’ll see 
that he’s all right. If he’d rather 
stay here he can, and I'll see that he 
gets fed.” 

“ And you’ll—be good to him?” 

“Till be good to him,” Haskell 
promised gravely. 


* * . 


The housekeeper received such part 
of the story as he chose to tell 
her, next morning, with unemotional 
interest. 

“Miss Pinder?” she said, “ Yes, 
likely enough it would be her cat. I 
never thought of it. She lives just 
round the corner here. I remember 
there was a yellow cat I used to see 
out in the garden ; I wouldn’t wonder 
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if it’s the same one. There were 
two Miss Pinders,—Judge Pinder’s 
daughters—but only one of them 
married. She was the youngest, and 
then she died, and Miss Pinder had 
the little girl to live with her. I did 
hear she usen’t to treat her very well, 
but I don’t know. Miss Pinder got 
to be awful strict and old-maidish, 
living alone, and I suppose she wasn’t 
used to children and didn’t like the 
bother of them. She was a dear 
little soul, Minnie. I used to feel 
sorry for her. Miss Pinder kept her 
shut up a lot, in the house. And 
then there was measles in the village, 
and the child took it and died. She 
always was a delicate little thing ; 
she didn’t look like other children. 
I expect the way Miss Pinder treated 
her had something to do with it. 
She didn’t know much about children.” 

“ Did you know the child?” Haskell 
asked. 

“T used to see her at the window. 
She was a pretty child, with yellow 
hair and big eyes, and she used to 
sit up there like a mouse and watch 
people go past. There wasn’t much 
else to amuse her, poor little soul! 
I often wondered Miss Pinder didn’t 
take to her more than she did. I 
guess she took her in out of duty; 
she didn’t seem to care for her much, 
and the child always looked scared of 
her. I suppose losing her mother 
made her strange. There was a lot 
of talk when she died. They said 
Miss Pinder didn’t give her enough 
to eat, but I don’t know. She was 
a dear little thing. I don’t think 
Miss Pinder was very kind to her.” 

“ T see,” said Haskell. He stood for 
a moment looking out of the window. 

“ Bye-the-way,” he continued, “if 
that cat comes round here, you might 
as well feed it. I suppose there’s 
always plenty? And,” he drew his 
hands out of his pockets, “ if you can 
coax it in, any time, and catch it, you 
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might let me know. I'll take it back 
to her.” 
The housekeeper glanced at him in- 


curiously. “ Very well, Sir,” she said. 
* . * 


Baby was not to be coaxed. He 
haunted the garden still, a small 
furtive shape, appearing and vanish- 
ing, unapproachable, elusive, an out- 
cast and avagrant. He never seemed 
to touch the food that was put out 
for him. His orange fur grew dingier 
as time went on, his face thinner, his 
eyes more uncatlike than ever in their 
intense gaze. Haskell made one or 
two unsuccessful attempts to capture 
him, first by cajolery, then by force. 
There was something uncanny in 
Baby’s persistent evasion. He kept 
his distance, watching Haskell’s 
manceuvres apprehensively, and the 
sudden movement of a hand was 
enough to send him off in noiseless 
flight. After a time Haskell gave up 
his efforts. If the cat came, it came ; 
if it didn’t, it could stay away. 

A few stray crocuses showed in 
the neglected borders, delicate green 
spears pushing through the trodden 
earth. One morning the surgery bell 
rang; it was a messenger from Miss 
Pinder. Haskell put on his hat and 
coat and went round. 

A little frightened maidservant 
opened the door. Miss Pinder was 
ill; she had taken cold a week ago. 
Haskell followed her through the 
narrow hall and up the prim carpeted 
stairs. Everywhere was an atmo- 
sphere of faded gentility, of spotless 
tidiness and reserve ; the soullessness 
of a house where love has never 
entered. It struck Haskell that no 
man’s foot had ever trodden that 
well-kept stair-carpet, no man’s hand 
ever touched the polished banister. 
There was a faint scent of potpourri 
in the air, like the echo of some dead 
summer, or of a summer perhaps that 
had never been, 











Miss Pinder lay propped among 
pillows in a narrow bedstead. Her 
grey hair straggled about her face 
and her eyes watched his coming 
eagerly. Her thin cheeks had the 
hectic flame of high fever; exposure 
and nervous strain were doing their 
belated work. 

“T’m ill, Doctor Haskell,” she said, 
“and I don’t suppose I'll get any 
better, but that wasn’t why I sent 
for you. I want you to tell me about 
Baby.” 

Haskell’s keen eyes travelled over 
the small spent form in the bed. 
“Oh, yes,—well, Baby’s all right,” 
he said cheerfully. “I saw him this 
morning.” 

“ And you feed him every day as 
you said you would?” she asked. 
“You're sure the other cats don’t 
get it instead? You do feed him, 
don’t you?” 

“Every day,” said Haskell. 

“T’ve been thinking lately,” she 
went on; “I wondered whether he 
might come back to the house here. 
I thought I heard him one night and 
I went out, but it wasn’t him. I 
have the scullery door left open, so 
that he can get in if he comes. But 
I don’t know, since I’ve been ill ; I’m 
so afraid the girl shuts it. Don’t 
you think she might? You can’t 
trust servants always. She’s a good 
girl, but—I thought I heard him 
last night, and it worried me so! It 
would be dreadful if he came back 
and couldn’t get in; he mightn’t 
come again. I wish you’d speak to 
her, Doctor Haskell. Tell her it’s 
got to be left open.” 

“T will.” 

There was an unprofessional mist 
in his eyes as he went downstairs. 
He wrote out his prescription in the 
prim, tidy dining-room, and before he 
despatched the little servant with it 
he had a talk with her. Miss Pinder 


had been very queer lately; she 
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seemed as if she couldn’t trust to 
anything being done unless she saw 
to it herself. And she worried about 
her cat ; she used to get up at night 
and go into the garden, in her 
dressing-gown, to call it. Since she 
had been ill she would call the girl 
two or three times in an evening, 
and send her outside to look. She 
made more fuss about that cat than 
if it was a child, expecting her to go 
to bed at night and leave the back 
door open ! 

That visit was only the first of 
many. Miss Pinder did not get 
better, from want of will as much as 
anything. She took her medicine 
obediently in Haskell’s presence, but 
he suspected her in his absence of 
not taking it at all. He made time 
on his rounds to go in to her every 
day for a chat. There was only one 
subject that absorbed her, and to 
that subject Haskell wisely clung, 
acquiring a fine facility of invention 
as the days went by. He talked to 
her unweariedly of Baby, till he 
became so glib in his narrations that 
he fancied once or twice the little 
frail face against the piliows regarded 
him suspiciously. 

“You're sure it’s him?” Miss 
Pinder insisted one morning. ‘“ There 
might be other yellow cats. But 
you’d know him, wouldn’t yon? You 
wouldn’t tell me all this if it wasn’t 
so?” 

“Certainly I wouldn’t,” said the 
doctor. ‘ He's as right as ninepence. 
My housekeeper saw him this morn- 
ing. We'll have him quite tame by 
the time you're about again,—in a 
week or two.” .- 

“T shan’t be,” said the little 
woman. She lay and looked out at 
the bright Spring morning, mortality 
fronting immortality, her face refined 
as by the trial of inward fires. “I 
was jealous of Minnio,” she went on. 
“T was jealous because God never 
Ga 2 
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gave me any children of my own and 
I’d always wanted one; but He was 
right ; I wouldn’t have known how 
to treat them. Doctor Haskell, do 
you think she’s ever going to forgive 
me?” 

Haskell stammered something un- 
intelligible, but his hand touched the 
burning one on the counterpane and 
closed on it gently. 

“T think if I could get hold of 
Baby, once—he's so afraid of me. 
He won’t let me come near him; but 
if I could get him in my arms he'd 
have to understand. He would, 
wouldn’t he? I wish you could 
catch him; he likes you. But I 
don’t want him frightened. Minnie 
always was a frightened little thing. 
I don’t want—” 

That evening Haskell spent a 
blasphemous hour in the garden try- 
ing to capture Baby. He summoned 
the housekeeper to his aid, but with 
no avail. They coaxed and man- 
ceuvred ; the flitting shadowy figure 
eluded them, the big eyes watched 
and avoided them through the paling 
twilight. But the next morning, 
when Haskell took his pipe outside 
after breakfast, a dingy yellow blur 
caught his eye beside the brighter 
gold of the crocuses in the border. 
Some one else had carried out his 
original design, and Baby’s vagrancy 
was over. Haskell handled the little 
stiffened body pityingly; Baby had 
played the game out to a finish, and 
there seemed to him something of an 
irony in the fate which had betrayed 
him so ignominiously at the last. It 
was not surrender ; even now he felt 
absurdly that the real Baby had 
evaded him, uncatlike to the end ; 
all he held was a mere wisp of yellow 
fur and starved rigid bones. 

That same evening Miss Pinder 
died. Haskell was with her in the 
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afternoon. She had asked him her 
unvarying question. 

“Baby's all right,” he said. 
left him asleep in the garden.” 

“T’m so glad,” said Miss Pinder. 
He felt less of a brute as he saw her 
lean back contentedly. “I had a 
dream about him last night,” she 
said, “I dreamed he came to the 
door and cried and—and I couldn’t 
get the bolts undone. And I looked 
out through the window and it was 
Minnie—I could see her little bare 
feet. I couldn’t undo the bolt. I’m 
—so glad.” Her eyes met his with 
a sudden flicker of suspicion, the 
intuition of a mind sharpened by 
approaching death. ‘“ You're sure 
he’s all right—you arn’t just saying 
so?” 

“He’s all right,” said Haskell 
gently. “ Why, he—he let me stroke 
him, this morning.” 

“T wish you’d brought him over.” 

Haskell looked down at the floor. 
“T'll bring him when you’re better,” 
he said. 

“T’m so glad.” She was silent for 
a moment, her eyes straying about 
the room. “I’m glad he’s made 
friends with someone. He’s so,— 
so frightened of people. Dr. Has- 
kell, you'll keep him, won’t you? I 
can’t trust anyone else, I want you 
to say you'll take care of him. It 
isn’t much to ask, is it—just a cat? 
A cat isn’t any trouble. You'll let 
him stay with you—always?” 

Haskell thought of the little quiet 
bunch of fur. “ Always,” he said. 

“He’s such a frightened little 
thing. I hated to think of leaving 
him—people mightn’t be kind; they 
wouldn’t understand—as you do. 
I’m glad you'll keep him,” said Miss 
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Pinder. Then her mind seemed to 
wander a little. “‘ Why—Minonie—” 
she said. 





























THIRTY YEARS 


OuTWarDLy there was of course a 
vast difference between the Japan of 
thirty years ago and the Japan of to- 
day. Iam careful to say outwardly, 
for the Yamato Damashii, the soul of 
Japan, is exactly to-day what it was 
then, and what it had been for many 
centuries before. So it is interesting 
for one, who was familiar with the 
Island Realm in what we still like to 
call the good old days, to recall life 
in a world which may fairly be con- 
sidered to have been the last strong- 
hold of old-time romance. 

Be it borne in mind that thirty 
years ago, although Japan had fairly 
started on the new road which was to 
lead her to her present place among 
the nations, feudalism had but re- 
cently been abolished. As might be 
expected, an institution of long cen- 
turies’ growth and development al- 
though overturned was not uprooted ; 
it left lingering traces for a long 
time after, so that we, who lived in 
the country during the years I write 
of, saw relics of a life which has now 
passed away for ever. Truly I never 
met a Daimio’s procession on the 
Tocaido, the great Road of the Eastern 
Sea, nor had I ever been forced to 
make obeisance at the risk of a cut 
from a Muramasa blade as had more 
than one of my contemporaries ; but 
on the occasion of the opening of the 
first railway in Japan (between Yoko- 
hama and Yedo) I saw representatives 
of all the chief feudal families in the 
traditional court dresses familiar to 
us in pictures and on fans, and several 
times I have seen proud, dignified old 
Japanese gentlemen in the streets of 
Yokohama, girded with their swords 
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despite the recent edict which forbade 
the public wearing of these weapons. 
Many of the boys who acted as 
servants to us foreigners were re- 
tainers of noble families, fighting 
gentlemen whose vocation was gone. 
My own, for instance, was a Samourai 
of the Bizen clan, and when on high 
days and holidays he sallied forth 
from his little room in the compound 
behind my house, clad in stiff silk 
with the Bizen crest embroidered on 
the sleeves, it was with an air which 
made me feel almost as if our posi- 
tions were reversed. In those days 
all classes except the officials adhered 
strictly to the old dress of Japan. 
It was as much the exception then 
to see a man wearing his hair in the 
European fashion, as it is now to see 
the shaved front of the head with the 
carefully tended queue lying upon it. 
The Government, however, red hot 
with Western notions, not only in- 
sisted that all officials should appear 
with heads like blacking-brushes, and 
their bodies arrayed in Western even- 
ing dress, but, in order to encourage 
the fashion among the country people, 
erected at the entrance of every con- 
siderable village a notice-board dis- 
playing tailor’s patterns of coats, 
waistcoats, and trowsers, every stitch 
and every seam in its place, which I 
have often seen the local Pooles copy- 
ing with stern exactitude into note- 
books. As for a Japanese woman in 
European dress, such a ludicrous illus- 
tration of the utter unfitness of things 
was absolutely unknown among the 
people, although at the railway cere- 
mony aforesaid, side by side with the 
stately Daimios in their historic pano- 
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ply were some ladies of the Imperial 
household in Western silks and satins. 
Those were the days for curios. 
With the abolition of feudalism there 
was a general breaking up of the 
great old houses, resulting in the flood- 
ing of the market with such armour 
and swords, such bronzes, porcelain, 
lacquer, and embroidery as are rarely 
seen nowadays outside museums and 
private collections, but which then 
could be picked up at ridiculously 
small prices. Many of us who then 
lived up to the hilt, and who had 
neither the spare cash, nor perhaps 
the taste, to avail ourselves of the 
unique chance, very soon had good 
reason to regret not having done 
so. I remember when our Amateur 
Dramatic Corps required gorgeous 
oriental costumes for the burlesque 
of Biuz Bearp, all we had to do 
was to go down to Honcho Dori, or 
Curio Street, buy at absurdly cheap 
rates magnificently embroidered and 
brocaded robes which had been worn 
in the palaces of nobles, and have 
them cut, slashed, and fitted for our 
requirements. I have rarely seen 
since such robes as we spoiled, used, 
and cast aside on this occasion ; one 
I did once see in a Regent Street 
shop was priced at fifteen guineas. 
Compared with the settlement of 
to-day the Yokohama of thirty years 
ago was a mere village. We had a 
foreign population of at the outside 
three hundred, of whom only forty 
were ladies, so that the latter had 
what an American Consul’s wife 
described as “a real elegant time,” 
and the appearance of a new feminine 
face was the occasion of general re- 
mark and conjecture, for the tourist 
had not yet got so far from home. 
We formed a happy little community, 
with just so many mails in and out 
as to give us occasional spells of hard 
work with plenty of time for recrea- 
tion in between, which, I am assured, 
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is not by any means the case now. 
During the warm months we had 
cricket, rowing, yachting, and canoe- 
ing, to say nothing of picnics and all 
manner of excursions, while shoot- 
ing, paper-chases on ponies or on foot, 
football, and other forms of athletics 
made the winter pass quickly and 
gaily enough. Except when British 
or American squadrons came into 
harbour we were entirely dependent 
upon ourselves for amusement, for 
there was nothing to attract the 
visitor in the matter of hotels, our 
best and largest being little better 
than a drinking-saloon. 

But the chiefest charm of the 
Japan of thirty years ago lay in 
the country outside the Settlements. 
Half an hour’s ride sufficed to take 
one into the old, unsophisticated 
Japan which has so largely dis- 
appeared. In many of the villages 
so pleasantly dotted about the lovely 
country of mountain and valley, river 
and wood, the foreigner was still 
an object of genuine curiosity, and 
occasionally of suspicion and dislike. 
Much of my leisure time was spent 
in tramping about anywhere away 
from the beaten tracks; and more 
than once I penetrated to a village 
where a foreigner had hardly ever 
been seen. Often the entire com- 
munity would turn out at the word 
passed along that a “tojin (an in- 
vader)” was coming; and on one 
occasion when, after a long day’s 
tramp, I had retired to rest in a 
tea-house, having left my boots out- 
side in deference to the universal 
custom, I was awakened by a subdued 
hubbub, and, peeping from between 
the paper shutters, I saw a large 
circle of natives passing my boots 
round and examining them with the 
liveliest curiosity. 

We were strictly tied in by what 
was known as the Treaty Limit, a 
boundary line drawn round Yoko- 





























hama on its land sides at a distance 
of about thirty miles, beyond which 
it was impossible for foreigners 
to pass without special permission. 
The reason of this was the natives’ 
invincible jealousy of the spread of 
foreign trade. Fuji- Yama, that 
beautiful mountain which has been 
the pet object of Japanese idolatry 
from all time, was absolutely unap- 
proachable by foreigners; at the 
time of which I write, the year 1871, 
only one woman of any race had ever 
made the ascent (Lady Parkes the 
wife of our British Minister), and 
certainly not more than half a dozen 
foreigners. 

By Fuji hangs a personal tale 
which I must be pardoned for telling 
as it affords a two-fold illustration 
of Japanese peculiarities at this 
period. After much trouble, and, 
I must admit, some slight misrepre- 
sentation of facts as regards the state 
of my health, I managed to get a per- 
mission to make the ascent, written 
and signed withinnumerablesignatures. 
Armed with this, and amidst the en- 
vious farewells of friends who had been 
vainly trying to get the same thing, I 
tramped the eighty miles from Yoko- 
hama, and duly arrived at Subashiri, 
a village at the foot of Fuji whence the 
ascent is best made. Having sent my 
permit by my boy to the local mayor 
for verification, I made myself com- 
fortable at the tea-house, and turned 
in between the quilts early so as to 
make a good start next morning. In 
the middle of the night my boy 
awakened me, to explain that there 
was a flaw in my passport, and that 
I must at once return within the 
Treaty Limits. Knowing this to be 
merely an act of jealousy on the part 
of a foreigner-hating official, I flatly 
refused to move, and sent the boy 
back with a message to that effect. 
He returned saying that I might stay 
for the night, but that I must be off 
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early in the morning. I at once got 
up and went to the great man. My 
knowledge of the language was but 
slight: the official was either deaf or 
indifferent ; and all I could get out 
of him was that my permit was 
irregular, and that I had to return. 
In vain I pointed to the innumerable 
seals and signatures which embellished 
the document. He was obdurate ; I 
was obstinate. ‘ Boy,” I said, as we 
turned away, “I’m going up Fuji to- 
morrow.” “Although he has for- 
bidden you?” said the boy. “ Yes,” I 
replied ; “I’m a Briton, and I’m not 
going to be,”—and so on, and so on. 
“ Very well, Sir,” said the boy quietly. 
“* Tf you persist, there is only one thing 
for me to do”; and with his finger 
he made the motions of committing 
hara-kiri. I was aghast; for of 
course there was nothing more to be 
done. I knew enough of the Yamato 
Damashii to be aware that the boy 
to some extent was responsible for 
me, at any rate that he was held 
by the authorities to be so, and that 
he would have been as good as his 
word, had I persisted in my resolve. 
The only revenge I could take for my 
disappointment was at the expense 
of the escort of little policemen who 
under a sergeant had to accompany 
me back to the Treaty Limits. 
Noting that they wore brand-new, 
stiff European ammunition-boots in- 
stead of the usual straw sandals, I 
started off, walked them out of sight, 
and arrived at my destination for the 
night some hours ahead of them. 
One by one they limped in, bare- 
footed, and wearing the foreign 
abominations slung round their necks. 
It was a long time before I heard 
the last of my expedition to Fuji, 
and there were not wanting commen- 
tators who declared that the whole 
thing, threatened hara-kiri and all, 
was a concerted plan between my 
lazy boy and the village grandee. 
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The Tocaido, the great Road of the 
Eastern Sea, which runs from Tokio 
to Kioto, was then the chief artery 
of Japanese life. From morn to 
night throughout the year it was the 
scene of constant bustle and anima- 
tion. The tea-houses which lined it 
were crowded, especially during the 
summer pilgrim-season, and to the 
artist and the student of native life 
and character it was an inexhaustible 
source of attraction, instruction, and 
amusement. Then came the railway 
and sealed the doom of this grand 
old highway, as closely associated 
with the past history of Japan as 
is the Appian Way with the past 
history of Rome. I revisited it four 
years ago, and it was with genuine 
sadness that I wandered along its 
silent, unpeopled stretches, and saw 
in the decayed shrines, the neglected 
temples, and the dilapidated, deserted 
houses, so faint a shadow of departed 
grandeur. 

It was a very real delight in those 
bright days thirty years ago to start 
off on a week’s exploration with a 
few necessaries in a knapsack, and to 
live awhile in what was perhaps the 
only unchanged corner of the old 
civilised world; and among my most 
cherished treasures are the diaries 
and battered sketch-books which re- 
cord impressions gathered during these 
solitary rambles of a life, much of 
which has passed away for ever. Pos- 
sibly in very remote corners some 
features of this old life may still 
linger; at any rate I am assured 
that the old-time courtesy and kindli- 
ness is still the rule. Near the great 
Treaty Ports certain phases of Western 
civilisation have during the past thirty 
years recorded themselves in glaring 
characters, and I was forcibly reminded 
of a certain unenviable notoriety we 
Britons have won when in 1897 I 
visited a native theatre in Yokohama. 
As a novelty an Englishman was 
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introduced into the piece, and he was 
drunk the whole time. Strangely 
enough at Cordova in Spain, a year 
or two later, I witnessed a play of 
which the scene was laid during the 
Peninsular War; in this also two 
Englishmen, a soldier and a sailor, 
were represented who were drunk 
from the rise to the fall of the curtain. 

Although a strong under-current 
of dislike, or rather suspicion and 


_jealousy, of foreigners existed in Japan 


thirty years ago, I cannot recall any 
instance of actual assault. We soon 
grew accustomed to the cry of “ Tojin 
baka (fool of a foreign invader)” which 
greeted us, and in certain districts it 
was advisable to be very circumspect 
in behaviour ; but personally, although 
during four years I was constantly 
wandering about alone and unarmed, 
I met with nothing like rudeness, and 
generally with that charming courtesy 
which is so wrongly called politeness. 

No doubt the presence of a splendid 
battalion of Marines in Yokohama, as 
well as a French force, had the moral 
effect of keeping the anti-foreign feel- 
ing latent. We Britons were particu- 
larly proud of these stalwart, well- 
behaved West Countrymen, and those 
who witnessed the final scene of their 
march through the settlement, to the 
strains of the famous old Devonshire 
song The Blackbird, on their way to 
the transport which was to carry them 
for ever from Japan can never for- 
get it. 

Among the native institutions 
which have most changed during the 
past thirty years is the theatre. The 
modern electric-lighted, European- 
seated shibaya marks progress, but 
the memory still turns fondly to 
the dim, somewhat evil-smelling old 
house with the arrangements of long 
centuries unaltered. In those days 
all the illumination was by lanterns, 
except on the stage itself, where at 
the side of the principal characters 























two black-shrouded figures crouched, 
each holding a long stick at the end 
of which flickered a  rush-light. 
Women were unknown on _ the 
Japanese stage then, their parts being 
taken, as in our Elizabethan theatre, 
by boys or very young men who spoke 
their parts in a falsetto monotone. 
But the people still cling to their old 
pieces despite the mechanical changes 
about the theatres themselves, and 
still laugh at the broad (very broad) 
farces, still shudder and gloat over 
the blood-and-thunder dramas, and 
enthusiastically applaud national, 
legendary, and romantic plays such as 
the immortal Forry-Szven ROn1ns. 

The hara-kiri (stupidly translated 
as the Happy Dispatch) is an 
ancient feudal and national institu- 
tion which is still dying a hard 
death. Thirty years ago it was 
common enough, and I well remember 
Yokohama being shocked by the news 
that an old Samourai had performed 
the act in the courtyard of the temple 
at Benten on the very edge of the 
foreign settlement. Indeed, I believe 
the practice still occasionally is heard 
of, although it is no longer recognised 
as the only course open to a man 
whose honour is at stake, or who feels 
bound to expiate a crime. 

The last public execution in Japan 
took place in 1873. I remember it 
well, for, although I have a poor 
taste for such performances, I heard 
that it was to be the last, and 
determined to see it. The place was 
an elevated square of ground close to 
the gaol at Tobé, commanding an 
exquisite panorama of the Bay of 
Yedo and the country beyond. Seven 
men were to be executed, and the fact 
of its being the last public exhibition 
of the kind attracted an enormous 
crowd. Of the seven criminals three 
were murderers, two had been con- 
victed of arson (a heinous crime in a 
land where fire is a scourge second 
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only to earthquake), and two of 
robbery with violence. Two of them 
had been so tortured in the prison 
that they were carried to the place of 
death in baskets. On the ground 
five little square mounds of earth 
appeared, each with a little square 
hole in front, so that two of the 
doomed men would be obliged to wait 
while the others were being dis- 
patched. The executioner in police 
uniform, carrying a sword wrapped in 
yellow silk, was there, together with 
half a dozen officials and a group of 
half naked coolies. After the chief 
official had read a long statement, 
which was evidently a recital of the 
crimes for which the condemned were 
to suffer, the eyes of the prisoners 
were bound with white paper, and 
five of them were led forth, each by 
two coolies who made them squat in 
Japanese fashion on the mounds of 
earth, and stripped down their clothes 
to the waist. The executioner un- 
wrapped his weapon, and the terrible 
work began. Standing on the left hand 
side of the first prisoner, he raised his 
sword but a few inches in the air, and 
with a quick, sawing movement cut the 
head off, not entirely so that it fell 
into the hole, but so that it hung sus- 
pended by some shreds of skin. In- 
stantly one of the attendant coolies 
tore it off, plastered the neck with 
mud, and placed it on an elevated 
shelf, while the other thumped the 
back of the fallen body till the blood 
rushed out into the hole, threw 
a coarse mat over it, and dragged it 
away. By the time this was done the 
other four men had been dispatched 
with the same masterful celerity, 
and the last two poor wretches were 
being led forward. The whole affair 
was over in less than a quarter of an 
hour, and the crowd dispersed, the 
native portion of it chatting and 
laughing as if they had just come 
from a theatre, the Europeans very 
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subdued and very white about the 
lips. A friend of mine lingered to 
make a sketch of the last head placed 
on the shelf. While he was doing so, 
the eyes opened, the tongue shot out 
of the mouth,—and he fied. 

Fire was a greater and more fre- 
quent calamity in those days than it 
is now, for the native apparatus was 
of the most archaic description, and, 
although the Japanese firemen were 
plucky to foolhardiness, and cat-like 
in their activity, there was too much 
pomp and circumstance attending the 
procedure of a brigade to the scene 
of action, and its movements when 
there, to prevent the flames from 
doing pretty much as they liked. In 
Yokohama we were entirely dependent 
upon the two British and one Ameri- 
can fire-companies, manned by us 
who regarded the duty among the 
most exciting pastimes of the winter 
season, especially as there was in- 
tense rivalry between us and the 
Americans, whose nicely painted 
engine with a brass eagle on the top 
was a source of constant amusement 
to us content with business-like 
Shand and Masons. 

Two fires among many stand out 
prominently in my recollection. One 
was at the Yoshi-Wara, or Girls’ 
Quarter of the native town, then 
situated on an island surrounded by 
a moat, and connected by bridges 
with the main town. A fire among 
Japanese houses takes a very little 
time to cover an acre of buildings, 
and so in this case, almost before the 
solemn, never-to-be-forgotten boom of 
the hansho, or fire-bell, had proclaimed 
the news to the midnight world, the 
whole quarter was in a blaze, and a 
mad rush was made by the hundred 
girls for the bridges. Many got over 
in safety, but before we could rattle 
our engines along the narrow streets 
as fast as shouting coolies could drag 
them to the scene of action, many 


others in their desperation had 
jumped into the moats and were 
drowned. I have heard that more 
than half lost their lives in this way, 
but the true number was never pub- 
lished by the authorities whose policy, 
naturally, was to minimise the catas- 
trophe as much as possible. We were 
powerless to do anything as the 
bridges were burned, and could there- 
fore only look on at the awful sight. 
The second memorable fire was that 
which consumed the Pacific Mail 
paddle-wheel steamer AMERICA in 
Yokohama harbour on the night of 
her arrival from San _ Francisco. 
There was on board a large number 
of Chinese coolies, returning to their 
native land after a successful sojourn 
in the States, and bringing their 
savings with them in the shape of 
hard dollars as was their custom. 
Numbers of these poor wretches at 
the first alarm of fire, slung their 
dollars round them and jumped over- 
board, the result naturally being that 
most of them sank. An incident, 
peculiarly ludicrous when looked at 
by the light of the present day, 
occurred after the fire had to some 
extent been got under. In order to 
prevent the huge flaming mass from 
drifting among the crowd of ships 
and junks, a Japanese gunboat was 
ordered to sink it with shot. Japan 
was then the veriest tyro in that 
science of naval warfare in which she 
has since acquired so much fame, and 
the story runs that although the 
target was a stationary 6,000-ton 
ship, the gunboat fired for half an 
hour not only without hitting it at 
all, but with much more danger to 
the other ships lying behind it than 
if the blazing hulk had been let loose 
among them. Finally the wreck 
saved them further trouble by settling 
down of her own accord; and for 
years after she lay with her funnel 
above water, a constant danger to 
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navigation which it was nobody's 
business to remove. 

As there was no gas in the Settle- 
ment of those days, locomotion after 
nightfall was in utter darkness, of 
which the numerous rénins, or feudal 
serving-men, being not slow to take 
advantage, a revolver was a neces- 
sary part of personal equipment 
for diners-out and other wayfarers. 
There was, it is true, a police force, 
and not an inefficient one, but the 
only arm carried by its members 
was a stick of the size, shape, and 
weight of the old Japanese katana, or 
long sword. At first they had been 
armed with the British truncheon, but, 
being chiefly composed of discharged 
swordsmen, they had petitioned to be 
allowed to carry something more re- 
sembling the weapon to which they had 
been accustomed, and their prayer 
was granted. They were  supple- 
mented (one could hardly say aided) 
by the watchmen employed by the 
various houses of business, who, in 
order to give all ill-intentioned prow- 
lers the clearest possible notion of 
their whereabouts, sauntered about 
the compounds clattering together 
two pieces of wood, thus creating a 
din which went on throughout the 
night, and rendered sleep to the un- 
accustomed an impossibility. 

In one great matter the changes of 
thirty years have wrought a vast im- 
provement. The Yokohama of to-day 
is a social centre. Besides having a 
large society of its own, it is during 
certain seasons of the year a veritable 
Clapham Junction of travellers and 
visitors, the result being a constant 
series of dances, dinners, and evening 
entertainments of one kind or another. 
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Thirty years ago there was little or 
no society, and in consequence the 
young men who formed the bulk of 
the foreign population were thrown 
entirely upon their own resources, 
with the result that there was an 
amount of gambling and deep drink- 
ing quite unknown nowadays. 

But perhaps the most remarkable 
change of all is in the position occu- 
pied by the Japanese themselves. 
Thirty years ago they were docile, 
almost fearful pupils in Western 
ways. The Chinamen, who were su- 
preme in the lower departments of 
all business-houses, treated them like 
dogs, and too many young Europeans 
were prone to do the same. The 
Japanese merchant, tradesman, petty 
official, policeman, boatman, jinrick- 
sha man, and boy outwardly at any 
rate behaved towards the meanest 
European or American as towards a 
superior. There was a great deal of 
hectoring and bullying, and even 
chastisement, which was borne almost 
meekly by the native who was feeling 
his way, as it were, in the dark, and 
trusting to the guidance of the “en- 
lightened” foreigner. Now it is all 
changed. The pupil has ranged him- 
self alongside his masters. One 
ancient bully has been brought to 
his knees: the bulkiest representa- 
tive of Western power has been 
challenged and is being grappled 
with on even terms; and the Japa- 
nese of to-day considers himself the 
equal in many respects, and the supe- 
rior in not a few, of any of the 
foreign Powers to whom during so 
many years he has bowed in obei- 
sance. 

H. F. ABg xt. 








Mo trTKE, when organising the Great 
General Staff and training it to be 
the brain of the Prussian Army, 
took care to make provision for 
the sustenance of the brain and 
through it of the whole body. He 
found the military literature avail- 
able not very suitable to his purpose. 
It was full of abstruse theory, and the 
great principles of war were for the 
most part obscured by detail. The 
military student of those days had, 
with great labour, to sift what was 
of value to himself and to his time 
from a mass of facts interesting only 
at the moment they were written. 
The ordinary soldier has neither time 
nor inclination to be a profound stu- 
dent. He in most cases has chosen 
his profession because he loves an 
active life. When he studies he 
wishes his facts to be put plainly 
before him and the lesson from them 
clearly and concisely deduced. 
Moltke knew that modern war re- 
quires to be scientifically studied, and 
he also knew the men he wished to 
study it. He therefore added to his 
Great General Staff an_ historical 
section, which he kept under his 
personal supervision. This section 
was charged in the first instance with 
accurately recording the military 
events that placed the German 
Empire at the head of the Armed 
Powers of the Continent. It had also 
to deduce from those events lessons 
for the practical training of the 


' KRIEGSGESCHICHTLICHE EINSELSCHRIF- 
TEN HERAUSGEGEBEN VOM GRossEN GENER- 
ALSTABE, Herr 33 (2). Operationen unter 
Lord Roberts bis zur Einnahme von Bloem- 
fontein. 
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Army. “Fools say that they learn 
from their own experience, I have 
always contrived to get my experience 
at the expense of others,” was a 
favourite saying of Bismarck’s, and 
the principle contained in these words 
has always guided the training of 
the modern German Army. It has 
reached its present position in Europe 
because its leaders have learnt from 
the experience of their fathers and 
grandfathers and from that of the 
men with whom their fathers and 
grandfathers fought. Under Moltke’s 
supervision a school of sound military 
criticism was established, which still 
survives its founder. The Historical 
Section gradually grew until it was 
divided into two parts. One of these 
was charged with the study of what, 
in these progressive days, may be 
called ancient military history, the 
great campaigns to the end of the 
Napoleonic Era. The other had to 
deal with modern war. During thirty 
years of peace the latter has to some 
extent exhausted the possibilities of 
the two great campaigns which 
united Germany, and it has lately 
turned its attention to the experiences 
of other nations in recent wars. One 
result of this new departure is 
a critical account of our own South 
African War, which the General Staff 
is bringing out in a series of small 
volumes. 

The first of these dealt with the 
events of the “ Black Week,” Storm- 
berg, Magersfontein, and Colenso. 
The second, with which I am now 
concerned, carries on the story from 
Lord Roberts’s arrival in South 
Africa to the entry into Bloemfontein. 
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Moltke well knew that few things are 
easier or less valuable than irrespon- 
sible criticism of military operations. 
The most successful general, it has 
been well said, is he who makes the 
fewest mistakes. Moltke therefore 
laid it down as a principle to be 
observed in his school of military 
criticism that whenever any operation 
of war was condemned or praised the 
reasons should be stated, and in the 
former case what was thought the 
right course of action clearly ex- 
plained. This principle the General 
Staff still act on, and they are in 
consequence bringing out a series of 
great value to us Englishmen. The 
two volumes which have as yet ap- 
peared are thoroughly moderate and 
courteous in tone. Being expressly 
designed to place at the service of 
the German Army the experiences of 
the most recent campaigns, the series 
does not naturally devote more space 
to the narrative of the events than is 
necessary to a clear understanding of 
the lessons deduced from them. But 
short as the narrative is, it is the 
most accurate account which has yet 
appeared. It contains a good deal 
which will be new to Englishmen, for 
it is based to a great extent on the 
reports of German military attachés 
which have not been published, and 
the General Staff have also obtained 
much from the German subjects who 
fought with the Boers and from other 
combatants in the enemy’s ranks. 
This second volume deals with the 
period when everything went well 
with us. As the General Staff puts it : 


Within the short space of one month 
the tide of war was completely changed 
in favour of the English. In the Western 
theatre of war Kimberley had been re- 
lieved, the enemy’s main force in that 
quarter had laid down its arms, while his 
troops collected for the defence of the 
capital of the Free State had been utterly 
scattered. Bloemfontein had been taken 
without a blow. The passages over the 
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Orange River and the railway to Bloem- 
fontein were in the possession of the Eng- 
lish. Inthe Eastern theatre of war Lady- 
smith had been relieved and the Natal 
army under General Buller was making a 
triumphant advance. 


This was the only period during 
what may be called the regular part 
of the war when we had constant 
hard fighting and were almost uni- 
formly successful. The training of 
our Army is being reorganised, and 
the experiences of this period are 
perhaps more than any other influenc- 
ing the reorganisation. 

We are a little apt to take it for 
granted that where we were success- 
ful we were right, and where we failed 
we were wrong. In this book we are 
shown where we might have done better 
in our successes and how much of them 
we owed to the enemy’s shortcomings. 
It is therefore of special importance 
at this moment that a book, coming 
from the first school of military 
thought in Europe, should be known 
not only to English soldiers but to 
the English civilian as well. 

The General Staff first deal with 
the organisation of the force destined 
for the relief of Kimberley and the 
advance on Bloemfontein. It will 
be remembered that Lord Roberts 
undertook this immediately on his 
arrival in South Africa. The whole 
system of supply and transport was 
remodelled. A new Infantry Division 
was formed, the Cavalry Division was 
completed, the Mounted Infantry was 
much increased and organised into 
new formations, with a number of 
Colonial Mounted Corps, which were 
for the most part specially raised. 
Great stress is laid on the skill 
with which this reorganisation was 
carried out, and the secrecy and 
rapidity with which the force was 
concentrated along the railway south 
of Modder River station; this re 
organisation they consider particu- 
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larly worthy of the attention of the 
German Army. Some few years ago 
they would probably have said that 
the fact that it was necessary to 
remodel the force, in the presence of 
the enemy, was evidence of defective 
management; but within recent times 
the Welt Politik of the German 
Empire has led to Colonial complica- 
tions, which have brought in their 
train the small Colonial wars to 
which we are so accustomed. The 
whole organisation of the German 
Army, for war in Europe, is worked 
out with mathematical precision ; 
when war begins the work of the 
organiser ceases. In 1870, a few days 
after the mobilisation of the German 
Army had been ordered, a friend 
of Moltke, who was anxious to see 
him on important private business, 
called upon him, in some trepidation 
of mind, expecting to find him over- 
whelmed with work. He was shown 
into Moltke’s study and found him 
lying on a sofa reading a French 


novel. “ You could not have come 
at a better time, my dear fellow,” 
was his welcome. “My work ended 


when mobilisation was ordered. I 
begin again when we move to the 
front.” But the German Army is 
beginning to learn that this precision 
is not so easy in preparations for 
Colonial campaigns. They have found 
that much reliance has to be placed 
upon the organising capacity of the 
men on the spot. It is curious that, 
while the best brains of our army 
have never yet been able satisfactorily 
to deal with the accumulation of tra- 
dition and red-tape which beset our 
peace organisation, our officers, as a 
class, have always shown remarkable 
organising capacity, under the most 
untoward conditions, in our small 
wars. The General Staff points to 
this reorganisation and to the ease 
and rapidity with which the loss, 
caused by De Wet’s capture of the 


great convoy at Waterval Drift, was 
made good, as an example of what 
can be done by men of energy and 
decision, and direct the attention of 
their officers to the invaluable ex- 
perience which our small wars have 
given us. 

The comments on Lord Roberts’s 
plan of campaign are of great in- 
terest. It is agreed that he was 
right to make the relief of Kimberley 
the first step in the advance on 
Bloemfontein ; but they do not alto- 
gether agree with the way in which 
the relief was carried out. It will be 
remembered that a comparatively small 
Boer force was actually besieging 
Kimberley ; and that a very much 
larger force under Cronje was front- 
ing Lord Metheun in the Magers- 
fontein position, and was covering 
the siege. Lord Roberts’s plan was 
to move with great secrecy and 
rapidity round Cronje’s left flank, 
and to send the Cavalry Division 
into Kimberley. French and the 
cavalry got into Kimberley, but 
Cronje and the besieging force made 
good their retreat ; the former being 
run to ground, some days later, at 
Paardeberg after a pursuit which 
called for the greatest exertions from 
the whole army. The General Staff 
maintain that Lord Roberts’s dispo- 
sitions were designed to mancuvre 
Cronje out of his position; they say 
that there was no object in sending 
troops into Kimberley itself. The in- 
formation which they have obtained 
from Boer sources leads them to the 
conclusion that the siege of Kim- 
berley was never seriously pressed. 


The four months’ siege of Kimberley, 
which has been made so much of in the 
Press, was rather a feint than a serious 
operation of war. All that the Boers 
really effected was to cut the water 
supply, and prevent communication with 
the outside. Filtered surface water from 
the mines replaced the regular supply. 
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The damage which the great bombard- 
ment caused the town was so small that 
an eye-witness reports he had to look 
about very carefully to see any traces 
of it. 


It is maintained that the English 
public had formed an exaggerated 
idea of the necessity for the relief 
of Kimberley and that this reacted 
upon the Commander-in-Chief. The 
General Staff consider that Lord 
Roberts’s object should have been 
to defeat the covering force under 
Cronje, and this they say would 
have brought with it the relief of 
Kimberley. Had this been Lord 
Roberts’s intention the battle of 
Paardeberg might have been fought 
two days earlier, somewhere about 
the east end of the Magersfontein 
position. General French’s dash on 
Kimberley and the pursuit of Cronje, 
with the consequent exhaustion of the 
horses which had such a serious effect 
upon the subsequent operations, might 
have been avoided. “The intention 
of the Commander-in-Chief merely to 
maneuvre Cronje out of his position 
is not in accordance with modern 
principles of war.” The General 
Staff hold that Lord Roberts’s system 
throughout the whole campaign was 
to manceuvre rather than to fight, 
and that his object was to gain his 
ends without incurring great losses. 
They make the same point in dis- 
cussing his refusal to renew the 
attack after the first day’s battle at 
Paardeberg. 


The English methods of conducting 
the war were chiefly responsible for its 
length. They endeavoured to obtain 
decisive victories without serious loss. 
The first law of war is that the lives of 
soldiers must be sacrificed without hesi- 
tation when the necessity arises. To 
this law general and soldier alike must 
submit. . . . After the fruitless, 
though not exceptionally costly, attacks 
at Paardeberg, we see pervading all 
ranks of the English Army a desire to 
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avoid attack and the consequent losses. 
This later bore evil fruit, and the steady 
avoidance of delivering anything like a 
decisive blow against the Boers was 
without doubt an essential reason for 
the duration of the war. 


The General Staff might have made 
their case even stronger than they have. 
Answering a question in the House 
of Commons on March 3rd Mr. 
Arnold Foster stated that the number 
of warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men who were killed or 
died of wounds during the war was 
6,863; the number who died from 
disease was 12,733, and of these 
deaths 7,807 were due to enteric 
fever. Now at Paardeberg, during 
the battle of February 18th, a great 
number of Cronje’s trek oxen and 
horses were killed; their bodies lay 
rotting in the laager or along the 
river banks for the next few days. 
On the 23rd and 24th the Modder 
suddenly rose owing to heavy rain. 
Many of the bodies were washed 
down the stream, still more were 
thrown into the river by the Boers, 
who seized this opportunity to get 
rid of the putrid corpses, which were 
making the laager a very pest-hole. 
Many of them stuck in the bushes 
along the banks below the laager. 
A large part of the force besieging 
Cronje drew its drinking water from 
this point. I do not think there is 
any question that the great epidemic 
of enteric, which followed on our 
entry into Bloemfontein, was due to 
our men having had to drink this 
foul water. Whether Lord Roberts 
was right or not in refusing to renew 
the attack on Cronje’s laager, there 
can be little doubt that his decision 
did not result in saving life. 

But to turn from plans of campaign 
to the actual operations. General 
French’s cavalry by clever mancu- 
vring and rapid marching seized the 
passages of the Modder at Klip Drift 
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on February 13th, two days after 
leaving the railway. French felt 
himself obliged to wait for infantry 
support before making a further 
movement on Kimberley. The in- 
fantry were accordingly pushed up 
to him as rapidly as possible, which 
meant sheer dogged marching, often 
under a burning sun over almost 
waterless veldt, with an occasional 
halt of a few hours for food, and with 
little or no time for sleep. The Sixth 
Division marched from Waterval Drift 
on the night of the 13th and 14th, 
had at Wegdraai a few hours’ rest, 
much disturbed by hostile patrols from 
Jacobsdaal, and then, pushing on under 
a drenching rain, joined French at 
Klip Drift in the early hours of the 
15th, having covered twenty-eight 
miles in little more than twenty- 
four hours. Those who witnessed the 
splendid endurance of our infantry, on 
that occasion, rank this performance 
not much below the more showy and 
brilliant achievement of the cavalry 
next day. The Germans warmly 
praise the marching powers of our 
infantry, commenting particularly on 
the almost complete absence of strag- 
glers, which they say is a clear evidence 
of the spirit and discipline of the 
force. Nor do they fail to note the 
cheery readiness of our men to work 
and fight under privation. This tes- 
timony will doubtless surprise many 
German readers, the German being 
brought up to believe that compulsory 
service is not only a necessity but a 
blessing, and that under it alone can 
the highest soldierly qualities be de- 
veloped. They are accustomed to 
stigmatise our men as “ mercenaries,” 
and while they have never been able 
to deny their fighting qualities, say 
that they cannot endure, but must 
have high feeding and soft living. It 
is satisfactory to find this libel dis- 
proved in German. No infantry 
ever marched better or endured more 


cheerfully than the men who left the 
Kimberley railway on February 11th 
and 12th and entered Bloemfontein 
on March 13th and 14th. 

The Sixth Division having freed 
French, the latter early on February 
15th moved out to the relief of 
Kimberley. The brilliant manner 
in which he burst through the Boer 
lines is so well told that I cannot do 
better than translate the German. 


The Cavalry Division assembled about 
8 a.m. near Klip Drift, after the Sixth 
Division had taken over the semi- 
circular position between the two drifts. 
Patrols soon succeeded in determining 
the strength and extent of the enemy’s 
position, for the Boers, contrary to their 
usual custom, opened fire at long range. 
Some 800 or 900 of the enemy with three 
Krupp guns were holding the kopjes 
aoa of Klip Drift, in a semicircle about 
two miles and three-quarters in extent. 
In the centre of their position was a 
saddle some 1,000 yards broad connecting 
two kopjes; this was unoccupied, but 
was under an effective cross-fire from the 
kopjes on its flanks. After receiving 
reports General French ordered all his 
seven Horse Artillery batteries into 
action on the heights on the north 
banks, while two Field Artillery batteries 
and two heavy 12-pounder naval guns 
from the Sixth Division added their fire. 
His intention was to break through the 
centre of the enemy’s position and cross 
the saddle supported by overwhelming 
artillery fire. Shortly after 9 a.m. French 
called his three Brigadiers to him and 
informed them of his plan. He ordered 
the 8rd Brigade with its two Horse Artil- 
lery batteries to charge across the saddle 
in the direction of Kimberley. The 2nd 
Brigade was to follow in support, while 
the 1st Brigade with the five remaining 
Horse Artillery batteries, which were 
ordered to continue firing till the last 
moment, was to follow in the third line. 
The 1st and 2nd Brigades deployed at 
once. The mass of horsemen pressed 
forward at a steady gallop and were soon 
hidden in huge clouds of dust. French 
rode at the head of the 2nd Brigade. 
The Sixth Division in rear were specta- 
tors of a wonderful scene. It was a 
moment of breathless anxiety. Would 
not the bold venture end in the utter 
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destruction of that gallant mass of 
cavalry ? Yet ere the spectators had 
fully taken in the situation the move- 
ment had succeeded. When the clouds 
of dust raised by more than 6,000 horses 
had blown aside, the three Brigades were 
seen reforming 200 yards on the other 
side of the enemy’s position. The road 
to Kimberley was open. The actual loss 
was only 11 killed and wounded. This 
is explained by the great rapidity of the 
movement, and by the fact that the 
enemy was completely surprised. The 
mass of horsemen pressing forward at a 
rapid pace so impressed the Boer rifle- 
men that some of them actually fled 
before the cavalry were within effective 
range, while those who stood their ground 
shot too high in their excitement. The 
effective preparation and support of the 
artillery also contributed materially to 
the success of the charge. A Boer who 
was present says—“ The fire of the Eng- 
lish artillery was so effective that we 
could hardly raise our heads to shoot.”— 
This charge is one of the most note- 
worthy events of the campaign. It was 
the first and last time in the whole war 
that a large mass of cavalry was launched 
against infantry. Its brilliant success 
makes the participation of large masses 
of cavalry in battle, even when opposed to 
modern rifles, appear anything but a sense- 
less enterprise. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that to gallop through the space 
between two thin lines of skirmishers is 
quite a different matter to riding through 
—v formed in many successive 
ines. 


French reached Kimberley without 
further trouble. That same night 
Cronje broke up his laager and began 
his retreat on Bloemfontein, moving 
under cover of darkness across the 
front of the Sixth Division. From the 
heights of Klip Drift on the morning 
of the 16th, General Kelly Kenny 
saw the long column of dust raised 
by Cronje’s waggons. Guessing what 
had happened he at once launched 
his Division in that ding-dong pursuit 
which ended, two days later, at 
Paardeberg. Lord Kitchener, who 
was with the Division, directed 
French to hurry back from Kimberley 
to head off Cronje at Koodoosrand 
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Drift, and ordered a concentration of 
the remainder of the force at the 
same place. French received the 
news of Cronje’s movement on the 
night of the 16th. His Division had 
been scattered in the pursuit of the 
besieging force, and he had at hand 
only the 2nd Brigade, two Horse 
Artillery batteries, and a couple of 
detached squadrons, scarcely more 
thar 1,000 men. With this small 
force he hurried southwards. Mean- 
while Cronje, whose march had been 
delayed by the pertinacity with which 
the Sixth Division clung to his rear, 
made a great effort to shake off the 
pursuit by a forced march on the 
night of February 16th and 17th. 
At 8 a.m. on the 17th the exhaustion 
of his cattle compelled him to halt 
at Wolveskraal Drift a few miles 
east of Paardeberg. He, however, 
flattered himself that by his efforts 
he had eluded pursuit. 


Cronje resumed his march about mid- 
day. He intended to cross the Modder 
at Koodoosrand and Wolveskraal Drifts. 
His first waggons were just approach- 
ing the last-named ford, when suddenly 
several shells burst close to them. The 
greatest confusion ensued. The heights 
at Cameelfontein north of the drift 
appeared to be crowned by a long line 
a artillery. There was a wild rush for 
cover. Cronje held it impossible to con- 
tinue the march. He believed that the 
English infantry had already caught 
him up. Having received information 
that the Cavalry Division had been en- 
gaged the day before in a series of 
exhausting skirmishes 18 miles north 
of Kimberley, he considered it absolutely 
impossible that they could have reached 
the Modder. Yet it was the untiring 
French who by his energy had brought 
the impossible to pass. 


For the remainder of the day 
French, with his handful of troopers, 
held Cronje, who at this time out- 
numbered him by about six to one, 
by a skilful use of dismounted fire 
imposing upon Cronje the belief that 
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he was in presence of an immensely 
superior force of infantry. The Boers 
gave up all idea of retirement, and 
busied themselves with strengthening 
their position. Thus next day they 
were hemmed in by the infantry who 
were hurrying up. This was one 
of French’s greatest achievements 
throughout the war, and though it 
has not as yet attracted in England 
all the attention it deserves, it has 
been fully appreciated by the 
Germans. It is probably the finest 
example since the days of Stuart and 
Forrest of what dismounted cavalry 
well handled can do, and shows us 
what we may expect when our 
cavalry are armed with a good rifle 
and trained to use it. 

The question whether Lord Kit- 
chener was right in attacking the 
Boers on February 18th has been 
hotly debated. The opinions ex- 
pressed by the General Staff on this 
point, and on Lord Kitchener’s leader- 
ship, are worth hearing. 


Cronje’s fate seemed sealed. It was 
only a question whether it were better 
to attack him at once, or to be content 
with a blockade, and to leave it to time, 
hunger, and bombardment to compel the 
Boers to surrender. Lord Kitchener had 
good reason for attacking at once. It 
was well known that a number of strong 
Boer detachments were hurrying up from 
Bloemfontein and the Orange River to 
Cronje’s assistance. Their arrival might 
have negatived all the results hitherto 
gained. The situation therefore called 
for immediate action. The English had 
learnt by bitter experience that the Boers 
were so skilled in rapidly strengthening 
positions, that to leave them time was to 
increase greatly the difficulties of attack. 
While the Boer trenches were still weak, 
it appeared possible to overcome their 
resistance without heavy loss, the more 
so as the available information about the 
enemy led to the belief that great de- 
pression reigned in their ranks and that 
their power of resistance had been much 
reduced by the untiring pursuit of the 
previous days. Lastly the early capture 
of the large number of waggons, and of 


the stores of supplies in the enemy's 
possession, appeared of the greatest 
importance to the rapid and successful 
prosecution of the advance on Bloem- 
fontein, in view of the deficiency of trans- 
port and the threatening attitude of the 
supply question. On these grounds the 
decision of the Chief of the Staff to attack 
at once, with the superior force he had 
at hand, appears to us thoroughly justi- 
fied. The manner in which this decision 
was carried out was not, however, for- 
tunate. The battle of Paardeberg on 
February 18th shows no signs of leader- 
ship or of tactical combination. Three 
separate actions were fought which were 
carried out without any connection at 
different points and at different times. 
The attack required careful preparation, 
as Lord Kitchener had here to deal with 
an enemy already in a well-entrenched 
position. Instead of an attack conducted 
according to a uniform plan, the battle 
was nothing but a number of isolated at- 
tempts to storm the enemy's position 
without any proper artillery support. 
Single brigades, and even battalions, were 
put into the fight one after the other, 
and this is the real reason of the failure. 
The mobile enemy was enabled to move 
his strength from the less threatened 
parts of the battlefield to the decisive 
spots and to meet every attack in force. 
These mistakes may be explained in 
various ways, but they were chiefly due 
to the fact that Lord Kitchener altogether 
underestimated his opponent’s power 
of resistance. In his opinion it onl 

required an energetic advance and attack 
to make the Boers lay down their arms. 
When he was reconnoitring the Boer 
position in the early morning, he turned 
to the officers who accompanied him, 
and, drawing his watch from his pocket, 
exclaimed—*' Gentlemen, it is now 6.30, 
at 10 o'clock we shall be in possession 
of the enemy’s laager, and at 10.30 I will 
send off General French and the cavalry 
to Bloemfontein.” When it became 
apparent that it would be a really diffi- 
cult matter to overcome the enemy’s 
resistance, Lord Kitchener began to act 
hastily. Still influenced by the one idea, 
to get possession of the enemy’s laager 
as quickly as possible, he threw his 
battalions one after the other into the 
fight and eventually sacrificed Colonel 
Hannay and his gallant men. The Chief 
of the Staff wanted to command each 
unit, down to the battalions, himself, 
and addressed his orders direct to them 
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over the heads of the Divisional Generals. 
Like the majority of the senior officers 
of the English Army, he had had, as he 
himself has admitted, no practice in 
controlling large bodies of troops. The 
experience he had gained in the Soudan 
campaigns was of no value under the 
different conditions of the Boer War. 
Even born soldiers, with a natural apti- 
tude for leading, among whom the former 
Chief of the Staff in South Africa must 
be reckoned, require practice in the hand- 
ling of large masses of troops to enable 
them to appreciate the friction and diffi- 
culties inseparable therefrom. That the 
operations had in the end such a for- 
tunate issue is due less to the manner 
in which they were conceived and carried 
out, than to the faults committed by the 
enemy. General Cronje was a brave 
soldier, but was in no way fitted for his 
high position, as the Boers themselves 
afterwards recognised when too late. 
The state of affairs which existed in the 
Boer army was such as is only possible 
in a militia force; the bitter experiences 
that the Boers went through are a lesson 
and a warning to all advocates of such 
@ system. 


The events of the battle of Febru- 
ary 18th are generally well known, 
with the exception of the story of “ the 
sacrifice of Colonel Hannay and his 
gallant men.” As told by the General 
Staff it is certainly a notable inci- 
dent in the battle. Colonel Han- 
nay was in command of a considerable 
force of Mounted Infantry and had 
accompanied the Sixth Division dur- 
ing the pursuit of Cronje. 


While the Sixth Division were deploy- 
ing for attack on the south bank, Colonel 
Hannay was advancing on both sides of 
the river against the Boers, who held the 
small watercourses east of the laager. 
The advance here was not pressed and 
the Mounted Infantry were engaged at 
long range, because, in accordance with 
Lord Kitchener’s orders they were to 
advance in conjunction with two bat- 
talions of the 18th Brigade, the Essex 
and the Welsh. As the afternoon drew 
on, and there were no signs of these 
battalions, Colonel Hannay sent a galloper 
to inform Lord Kitchener that he con- 
sidered it impossible to attack with the 
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Mounted Infantry alone, as this would 
only lead to a useless sacrifice of life. 
This report reached Lord Kitchener 
about 1.30 p.m. at a time when he was 
much annoyed by the want of success of 
the attack of the Sixth Division. He 
had an explicit order sent to Colonel 
Hannay directing him immediately to 
attack the laager in any circumstances, if 
necessary with the Mounted Infantry 
alone, let the attack cost what it might. 
Colonel Hannay thereupon ordered Lieut.- 
Colonel De Lisle to advance to the attack 
with the Mounted Infantry actually en- 
gaged. He himself collected from 50 
to 60 men behind the firing line, and 
made them mount. With this small 
band he then rode through his own firing 
line to the Boer trenches; while yet some 
300 yards from the enemy his horse was 
shot under him, he got up and hurried 
after his men on foot, till he fell, pierced 
by many bullets, scarcely 200 yards from 
the enemy’s position. Only two men of 
that gallant band got back, the remainder 
were either killed or wounded, several, 
including Hannay’s adjutant, were taken 
prisoners because their horses though 
wounded were yet able to carry them 
into the enemy’s lines. The charge of 
this handful of horsemen, though itis a 
brilliant testimony to the gallantry of the 
troops, could in itself have no decisive 
result, yet it enabled the firing line to get 
within 350 yards of the enemy, as the 
fire of the Boers was during the charge 
directed chiefly against the mounted men. 


The story of this charge has long 
been current among soldiers in various 
forms. How far the actual details 
given by the General Staff are correct 
it is impossible to say, as they do not 
name their authorities. If their 
account be the true one, we can only 
hope that a Tennyson will be found 
to give it the fame it deserves. 

When Lord Roberts arrived on 
February 19th he decided to invest 
Cronje and not to renew the attack. 
From that day till the 27th the 
army watched, with ever increasing 
wonder, the stubborn resistance op- 
posed to us by the enemy in his 
loathsome position. When at last on 
the 27th the surrender came there 
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was little enthusiasm. It had hap- 
pened about midday on the 19th that 
Cronje, either from deliberate cunning 
or from a simple misunderstanding, 
conveyed to Lord Kitchener the im- 
pression that he meant to surrender 
unconditionally. The news of the 
surrender was officially announced 
to the troops, who, still hot with the 
previous day’s battle, broke into wild 
enthusiam. But on the 27th the one 
feeling of admiration for the gallant 
men, who had faced odds so long in 
such a hopeles position overpowered 
any feeling of triumph. Englishmen 
who that day saw the kindly respect 
with which the youngest private 
treated the prisoners will ever be 
proud to belong to the race. As the 
line of ragged uncouth farmers filed 
past the guard of honour, drawn up 
to pay them a compliment they did 
not understand, many a private 
handed over a share of his sorry 
half-ration, or a pipeful of the little 
store of tobacco he had small hope 
of being able to replenish. The 
General Staff pay a handsome but 
well-deserved tribute to the behaviour 
of our men, which it is to be hoped 
will be read and marked by those 
who calumniated us during the war. 


The surrender of the Boers was carried 
out without any contretemps in a thor- 
oughly dignified manner. Lord Roberts 

ted the gallant Cronje with the words, 
“ You have made a brave defence, sir,” and 
invited him to partake of refreshment in 
his tent. The troops followed the good 
example set by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and vied with each other in providing 
food and drink for the half-starved pris- 
oners. All gave willingly of the little 
— had, and the prisoners were treated 
with every consideration. A German 
officer who fought with the Boers and 
was taken prisoner at Paardeberg states : 
“The treatment we received from the 
English officers and soldiers was in every 
way kindly and humane. Not only the 
officers but the Tommies too behaved to 
the prisoners as thorough gentlemen.” 
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In face of the many falsehoods about the 
English methods of warfare, which have 
been published throughout the world by 
an ill-informed Press, it appears to be 
our duty, as historians who value the 
truth, to emphasise the fact, which is 
established by our knowledge of the 
actual circumstances, that the Engli 
methods of warfare were always thor- 
oughly chivalrous and humane, so long 
as any regularly organised commandos 
remained in the field, as indeed were 
those of the Boers themselves. Later 
on, when the defective organisation and 
bad discipline of the Boer militia caused 
the commandos to break up, those Boers 
who remained in the field fought for the 
most part as irregulars. The difficulty 
of distinguishing between a regularly or- 
ganised force and an armed populace 
naturally embittered the much-tried 
English troops, and made the severity 
of the measures adopted not only ex- 
cusable but necessary. 


There is not much that is new to 
be said about the wild Boer flight on 
March 7th from Poplar Grove. The 
comments on the battle of Driefon- 
tein, which took place three days 
later on March 10th, are, however, 
original and valuable. Lord Roberts, 
having apparently made up his mind 
that the Boers did not intend to stand 
between Poplar Grove and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Bloemfon- 
tein, issued an order on March 9th 
regulating the advance of the army 
for the next four days, and directing 
it to move in three columns on a wide 
front. As it turned out, the infantry 
of the left column under General 
Kelly Kenny became seriously en- 
gaged on the first day, and it was 
at once necessary to modify the 
original order for the advance. The 
General Staff criticise these disposi- 
tions adversely. 


The preconcieved idea of the improba- 
bility of the enemy making a serious 
stand, which prevailed at English Head- 
quarters, had nothing to justify it. It 
was, however, as so easily happens in 
war, obstinately persisted in, and migh 














have led to disastrous consequences. Had 
the Sixth Division, whose victory was in 
doubt till the last moment, been beaten, 
the + distance of the centre column 
from the battlefield would have made it 
impossible to restore the fortunes of the 
day. The orders framed by the English 
Headquarters regulating the advance for 
four days ahead, without allowing for the 
timely concentration of the army to 
either flank, can only be explained by this 
false assumption of the enemy’s inten- 
tions. These orders directed the future 
movements of the army without sufli- 
ciently taking into consideration what 
the enemy could do, and in no small 
a added to General Kelly Kenny’s 
ifficulties in the direction of the action. 


Six thousand Boers with sixteen 
guns under Delarey, De Wet, and 
Philip Botha, were in position across 
the march of the left column, and 
were determined to stand to save 
the capital of the Free State. This 
force was discovered at Abraham’s 
Kraal by the cavalry early on the 
morning of March 10th. General Kelly 
Kenny with the Sixth Division was 
ordered to bend to the right to avoid 
the kopjes at that place, whereupon 
the Boers, seeing this movement, 
rapidly changed position to the kopjes 
north of Driefontein, where they were 
again across his line of march. The 
cavalry reported the enemy to be 
retiring, and not until his advance- 
guard had been some time under fire 
did General Kelly Kenny discover 
that all the information he had re- 
ceived was false, and that the enemy 
meant to fight. He then at once 
made his dispositions for what turned 
out to be one of the most brilliant 
infantry actions in the war. The 
way in which artillery and infantry 
co-operated, and the nicety with which 
the final assault was timed, appeal to 
the connoisseurs who write this book. 
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They draw a sharp contrast between 
the systematic procedure at Driefon- 
tein and the slip-shod methods of 
Paardeberg. 


The attack in this action was carried 
out on essentially different principles 
from those ac on at Paardeberg. 
Whereas in the latter action the force 
was broken up into isolated and discon- 
nected detachments, the attack at Drie- 
fontein was connectedly and simultane- 
ously carried out against front and flank. 
General Kelly Kenny after a careful per- 
sonal reconnaissance arrived at a more 
correct appreciation of the situation than 
that which prevailed at Headquarters. 
That in the absence of any directions from 
superior authority he should have taken 
upon himself the control of the action, 
with a ready assumption of initiative, 
deserves the more recognition, because 
in attacking he was deliberately going 
against the view prevalent on the Head- 
quarters Staff. He well knew that there 
was little confidence in Headquarters in 
the success of an attack. Lord Roberts 
had that very day expressed his desire 
to avoid a serious engagement. The 
strength and energy of the attack of 
the Sixth Division gave the Boers their 
first real lesson in the superiority of 
English arms. By this victory their 
power of resistance was first completely 
broken, and the gates of the capital of 
the Free State were opened to the 
English. Without this decisive success, 
which had such disastrous consequences 
for the Boers, the situation of the 
British Army after its entry into Bloem- 
fontein ~ull have been much more 
difficult than it actually was, for a few 
effective commandos still in the field 
would have been sufficient te place the 
English in a very serious position, by 
callie their communications. The an- 
niversary of Driefontein will always be 
a red letter day for the Sixth Division 
and its gallant Commander. 


Three days later Lord Roberts en- 
tered Bloemfontein, and with this the 
volume closes. 

PARTICEPS. 








Asovut the middle of last Michael- 
mas term the Master of the Temple 
paid to us at Cambridge what we 
then little thought would prove a 
farewell visit. Its immediate occasion 
was the delivery at Newnham of one 
of those detached lectures in which he 
excelled,—his subject being the Lyrt- 
CAL Batuaps (one of the landmarks 
so to speak of his literary faith) 
whose origin and growth he had some 
thirteen years ago traced in a paper, 
masterly in its way, contributed by 
him to the volumes of this magazine. 
I could not attend the lecture, but 
we had some talk before and after his 
discourse on topics connected with its 
theme, and there was no cankering 
rust to be noticed on his usual bright- 
ness of mind. The serious illness 
from which he had not many months 
before recovered had, to be sure, left 
certain physical traces; and he inci- 
dentally spoke of the necessity of sooner 
or later relinquishing part of his 
clerical work. But he seemed in the 
main quite himself during the brief 
period of his stay ; and once more I 
enjoyed the delight of living with him 
for a day or two, as we had 


lived full many a year. 
So well, I cannot tell how. 


Almost immediately, however, after 
his return to town, we heard of the 
peremptory advice which imposed upon 
him complete rest as the only possible 
preventive of a danger previously at 
the most half-suspected. We con- 
tinued to hope for the best, though 
“our fears our hopes belied.” We 
heard that at Christmas-time he en- 
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tered not once, but twice, the historic 
sanctuary from which his name will 
never be dissociated, and that once 
he even ministered at its altar. Not 
long afterwards we were gladdened by 
the news that the loving care of those 
to whom he owed the chief happiness 
of his later years was tending him in 
that second home in the Midlands 
which had become so dear to him. 
Alas, it was here that, in accordance 
with his own desire, he was laid to rest 
during the February storms. One or 
two of us remain who knew and loved 
him already in that brief May-term of 
life into which it is not very easy even 
for those surrounded by the movement 
and aspirations of youth to dream 
themselves back again,—one or two 
who remember him, fragile and eager 
as he continued to the last, but be- 
fore his locks were in “silver slips,” 
and before an always innocent exu- 
berance had to accept restraints which 
an inborn tact prevented from seeming 
unnatural. And I suppose it is be- 
cause I happen to be one of those 
few that I find myself trying to put 
on paper something of what I know, 
or remember, of Alfred Ainger. My 
hand is, in some ways at least, too 
stiff or too tired to perform such a 
task with adequacy; but I cannot 
quite bring myself to forego the 
opportunity of seeking to express the 
sense of his rare gifts, and of what, 
notwithstanding many hindrances, he 
accomplished with them, which has 
had its part in the affection I have 
borne him since we were young 
together. 


Of Ainger’s early days we never 
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heard very much. That his family 
was of French descent was in his 
case, as in Garrick’s, almost proved 
by his personality without any need 
of appealing to the evidence of name ; 
and when two Spitalfields weavers who 
shared it with him came all the way 
to Hampstead to appeal to their joint 
Huguenot ancestry, he readily owned 
the obvious impeachment. His mother 
he lost when he was quite young; from 
his father, an architect who attained 
to professional reputation, he had a 
few good stories showing that there 
was an element of heredity in his 
humour. I think that he shared this 
gift, and his love of literature, with 
the sister by whose side he had been 
brought up, and of whom he must 
have thought when picturing Charles 
and Mary Lamb over their TaLzs 
FROM SHAKESPEARE. The earlier part 
of his school education Ainger re- 
ceived at a private school in Maida 
Vale, kept by Dr. King and his 
daughter Louisa (afterwards Mrs. 
Menzies). I cannot say whether it 
was under their sympathetic guid- 
ance, or even earlier, that he became 
familiar with that standard anthology 
of Exrecant Extracts which he was 
so fond of praising, though later gene- 
rations lift eyebrows at the name; but 
it was certainly under the influence of 
these excellent teachers, as he often 
told me, that he acquired that habit 
of constant resort to the best literature 
by which the lives of men and women 
are ennobled more surely than by the 
accidents of birth and state. More 
than one well-known man of letters 
sent their sons to this preparatory 
school; and as it happened, one of 
Ainger’s fellow-pupils was the eldest 
son of Charles Dickens. It was thus 
that the boy was brought into 
the most delightful personal contact 
with the great author,—in some 
ways almost equally “inimitable” as 
an actor and a stage-manager—and 
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became a votary of his genius for 
life. And it was thus also that 
there was awakened in him that love 
of the stage which is not to be 
shaken off when it has once taken 
hold of a responsive nature like his. 
The period of our Historia His- 
trionica with which the days of our 
youth coincided was one in which 
the English stage was rich with 
many varieties of humour, some of 
them original in the highest degree, 
others most subtly compounded. How 
marvellously Ainger could reproduce 
the essential qualities of all,—the 
innocent drollery of Keeley, the 
unctuous fun of Buckstone, the dry 
twinkle of Compton, Alfred Wigan’s 
delicate refinement, Charles Mathews’s 
sublime imperturbability, and Robson’s 
hurricane of grotesque passion! ‘Tra- 
gedians, too, of whom Charles Kean 
was then the chief, were among the 
puppets in his bag. Nothing could 
have been more extraordinary than 
Ainger’s mimetic power, which took 
a far wider range than the imitation 
of particular parts or persons, and 
which in later days made listeners to 
his readings know that they were in 
the company of The O’Mulligan, or 
of Sludge the Medium, or of Sir John 
Falstaff himself. Ainger remained a 
friend of the stage to the very last, 
—but not of all that he found, or 
rather that he left unsought, there. 
His eclecticism was by no means 
illiberal, but it was unmistakable in 
its decisiveness, and he shrank from 
what was meretricious as instinctively 
as he shunned what was coarse. 

From school Ainger went on to 
King’s College, where consciously or 
unconsciously he was to become subject 
to new influences. His studentship at 
King’s fell in a time to which he 
must have looked back with a painful 
interest after he had to enter more 
deeply than we can suppose him to 
have done at college into the theolo- 
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gical teaching of Frederick Denison 
Maurice, who about this time was 
subjected to an inqu’sitional process 
with a highly arbitrary ending. 
Though Ainger was no theclogian 
by disposition and not very much of 
one in after days by habit, his mind 
was singularly well adapted for 
assimilating to itself what was both 
broadest and deepest in the principles 
of this potent religious teacher ; nor 
can there be any doubt whatever as 
to the degree in which both his indig- 
nation and his sympathy were stirred 
by the proceedings that “ turned good 
Professor Maurice out.” 

When in 1856 Ainger entered at 
Trinity Hall, he seems to have had 
some thoughts of the Bar, and he 
certainly read law with a tutor, now 
one of the veterans of the University. 
But his physical strength was wholly 
unequal to any such career, and though 
he obtained a scholarship at his college, 
he could not have kept up the effort 
requisite for distinction in a Tripos, any 
more than he could have striven for 
success in the sports of the field or the 
river. Thus the chief interests of his life 
still centred in his love of pure litera- 
ture. Nor was fate unkind to him in 
his choice of a college, even from this 
point of view, apart from the con- 
genial preferments of which his con- 
nexion with it was in one sense the 
final cause. Trinity Hall was then 
already under the guidance of a 
tutor justiy famed for his knowledge 
of men, but deep down in whose nature 
there also abode a genuine love of 
the best books. Ainger, who in later 
days was frequently Dr. Henry 
Latham’s guest at his Lodge or in 
his country-house off the Trumpington 
Road, loved and revered him to the last, 
and when I fetched him away from 
Southacre shortly before the Master’s 
death, he was full of praises of the octo- 
genarian’s wit and wisdom. At Trinity 
Hall, too, another fellow was then in 
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residence, who afterwards became one 
of the most distinguished citizens of 
the world of letters which is at this 
time mourning his loss. Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s Lire or Fawcert gives an 
incomparable picture of the Trinity 
Hall of those days; and Fawcett, 
though not himself of a literary turn, 
delighted in Ainger, and when the 
great calamity of his brave life befell 
him, found something better than a 
diversion in the reading of his silver- 
voiced younger friend. Fawcett had 
probably first made his acquaintance 
through another fellow of the college, 
the George Atkinson who during the 
whole of Ainger’s life remained one 
of the staunchest and most intimate of 
his friends. Among his fellow-under- 
graduates at Trinity Hall were our 
common friend Mowbray Donne, who 
has inherited from his gifted father, 
not to speak of remoter ancestors, a 
vein of true literary feeling, and 
another life-long friend of Ainger’s, 
Horace Smith, “the man who wrote 
the Sirens,” a charming poet as 
well as a genuine wit. And the 
periphrasis reminds me that it must 
have been the launching of one 
of those university magazines, which 
to quote Ainger’s own words, in each 
successive generation of undergradu- 
ates “come like shadows and in a 
year or two depart,” which first 
brought us together. This particular 
enterprise was conducted to a pre- 
mature end by the fearless Haweis, 
—fearless even before the satire of the 
author of THe Bear, in comparison with 
which all academic wit of later genera- 
tions has for his contemporaries an 
unaccountable insipidity. But Ainger 
was at no time of his life, not even 
in adolescence, particularly fond of 
rushing into print; and it was the 
love of reading rather than of writing 
that brought us together in our rooms 
or in our walks, or in the hospitable 
drawing-room of Mr. Alexander Mac- 

















millan, of whom, and of whose whole 
family, Ainger became and remained 
the cherished friend. 

In the Lent term of 1860 Ainger 
took his degree. He had by this time 
entirely given up the notion of the 
Bar, and he certainly never thought 
(fewer young men ran the always 
serious risk then than now) of making 
a profession of literature. He may 
have lacked certain powers which 
would have been necessary for the 
purpose ; but had it been otherwise, 
he was not one who mistook facility 
of expression for gift of style, or who 
looked upon style itself as indepen- 
dent of the matter which nourishes 
it. This was a characteristic very 
notable in a writer whom it is usual, 
and certainly just, to extol for the 
charm of his style, but who very 
rarely wrote unless he had something 
to say, and rarely failed to think of 
what this something was before he 
thought how he would say it. Many 
a time have I heard him descant in 
private as well as in public on the 
simple but much neglected principle 
implied in this practice: materia alit. 
In his delightful paper on Nether 
Stowey! there is an admirable passage 
developing the truth “that all true 
eloquence is inherent in the thought 
expressed”; and in one of his latest 
public deliverances at Bristol,—the 
lecture on Poete mediocres,? which 
conceals some very pointed teaching 
beneath its playfulness—he does not 
shrink from applying a test which so 
many of the tribe and its followers are 
wont to spurn as unspeakably common- 
place, but which in point of fact is the 
cardinal test of the highest criticism : 
“Ts the thing said by the new poet 
in itself worth saying ?” 

Before the end of 1860 Ainger 


' Printed in this Magazine for February, 
1889. 
? Printed in this Magazine for December, 
1894, 
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was ordained, and immediately en- 
tered upon a curacy, which he held 
for four years, at Alrewas near Lich- 
field, under the Rev. R. K. Hasle- 
hurst, the brother-in-law of the Fellow 
of Trinity Hall to whose friendship 
for him I have already made refer- 
ence.* He could not but come to 
recognise here before long that the 
work of a country clergyman was not 
a sphere of activity for which he was 
naturally fitted. Already his sermons 
as a curate were too finely touched 
for the ears to which they were ad- 
dressed ; and though he could not 
fail, with something of Crabbe’s in- 
sight, to be aware of both the pathetic 
and the humorous sides of the rustic 
life around him, he saw more quickly 
than Crabbe that he was not likely 
to influence it effectively. I much 
doubt whether parochial work of any 
kind would have really suited him, 
though at a later date he took a step 
in this direction, which he quickly 
retraced. Perhaps a London parish 
might have fitted him better than 
any other, being, as he was, a Lon- 
doner by birth and breeding, and 
never altogether content out of town. 
For the same reason, he was never a 
great traveller, though I have spent 
pleasant days with him both in 
Florence, in the company of the 
younger Macmillans, and at Paris, 
under the fascinations of the Comédie 
Frangaise. Scotland, where many 
houses were always open to him, was 
in his later years his favourite holiday 
haunt. 

But in the discursiveness of these 
remembrances I have left him still 
at Alrewas. Siagularly susceptible 


* As to Ainger’s life at Alrewas I have 
been favoured by some most interestin 
reminiscences, of which I have been allow 
to make free use, by the late Mr. Hasle- 
hurst’s brother-in-law, the Ven. H. F. 
Bather, Archdeacon of Ludlow, for whom 
Ainger always entertained a deep regard. 
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throughout his life as he was to the 
influence of domestic surroundings, 
and rarely revealing the depths of his 
nature except under the sunshine of 
female friendship, it was here that 
the beautiful 
was his supreme charm was first fully 
evoked. At the Vicarage he was 
treated as a friend of the house, and 
many of his friends were in their turn 
made welcome— 


Their only title that they came with 
him. 


The line is adapted from an idyll, 
Tue Scnorar’s Day-Dream, published 
in 1868 by one of these friends, 
Alsager Hay Hill, and conceived 
and executed under the influence 
of Tennyson,—an influence which 
possessed Ainger himself through most 
of his life. The poem therefore 
remains a fit memorial of early friend- 
ships,—easily identified by those who 
remember “their fellow-students by 
the Cam”—and more especially of 
the good Vicar of Alrewas, and of her 
who, until her too early death in 
1865, was the guiding-star of his 
home. As those who knew her best 
agree, she must have been a lady of 
rare charm and high spirituality ; to 
Ainger she was most assuredly a 
very true friend, and throughout the 
long silence of the years remaining to 
him a consecrated remembrance. 

From Alrewas, in 1864, Ainger 
followed the good friend who had 
introduced him thither, to Sheffield, 
as an assistant-master in the Collegiate 
School. I make no doubt that some 
at least of the boys in that seminary 
(where I found him spending very 
happy days among cherished friends) 
owed to him the impulse derivable 
from the kind of literary teaching 
which in after days at Bristol, where 
the presence of his friend Professor 
Rowley allowed him to speak with 
freedom, he distinguished from that 


responsiveness which‘ 
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more generally in vogue, and which 
may be differentiated from the latter as 
arousing rather than killing interest. 
He has summarised his notions on the 
subject, which mutatis mutandis he 
was not afraid to carry out wherever 
he was called upon to teach or lecture 
—at the Crystal Palace where his 
ally (Sir) George Grove had captured 
him as an assistant, and afterwards 
even in the august surroundings of the 
Royal Institution itself—in the pre- 
face to his anthology of Tennyson 
FOR THE Younc. “It is hoped that 
this little volume may be found 
acceptable in the school-room, as well 
as in the hours of leisure and recrea- 
tion”; but, “it is distinctly not 
intended as a school-book, nor as an 
indirect instrument of studying gram- 
mar, the English language, or the 
Lives of the Poets.” 

The course of Ainger’s life, which 
I am accompanying by a somewhat 
devious commentary, was finally deter- 
mined on lines singularly harmonising 
with his special gifts and tastes, and 
destined to bring into the light of 
common day some of his choicest 
qualities, when in 1866 he was 
appointed to the Readership of the 


Temple. A kindly influence, con- 
nected both with his Cambridge 
college and with the nominating 


Society of the Inner Temple, was at 
work in his favour; nor were the 
Benchers likely to be shocked, as was 
a member of a West End congrega- 
tion to which he preached shortly 
before his appointment, with the 
appearance in the pulpit of “so old 
a man.” For my part, I subscribe 
to the opinion that there was little 
outward difference, except in a shade 
or so of the hair and a lower bend 
of the back, between the Master of 
1900 and the undergraduate of 
1860. I can remember how we 
celebrated the appointment of the 
new Reader on a summer evening at 














Richmond, and how Fawcett toasted 
the prosperity of our friend who 
had secured a better prize than 
falls to the lot of many, a position 
in every way congerial to himself. 

The duties on which he proceeded to 
enter were made doubly pleasant to 
him by the associations which hence- 
forth continuously grew up between 
him and the Temple, and which linked 
themselves with some of the names 
most cherished by him in the history 
of English letters; and by the warm 
personal feeling which in the course 
of time came to attach him to the 
Master’s house. Till 1869 the Master- 
ship was filled by Archdeacon Robin- 
son, whose meditations, according to 
Sir George Rose as reported by 
Ainger, were always inthe Via Sacra, 
and who, had he fulfilled the prophecy 
of the same great wit of the 
Temple, would have left it by Mitre 
Court. But his successor, Dr. 
Vaughan,—strenuous even in retire- 
ment, and endowed with an unequalled 
flow of exquisite topical eloquence— 
was immediately and enduringly 
attracted to the Reader, who always 
spoke of him with the warmest appre- 
ciation and affection. There was, 
however, a further bond of union 
with the Temple and its cherished 
church which the future was steadily 
to strengthen; and this was the 
musical element in the services that 
had now become the central interest 
of his life. Once more he was fortu- 
nate, both in finding so distinguished 
a musician as Dr. Hopkins in office 
as organist of the Temple, and after- 
wards in the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. Ainger’s friend, Dr. H. 
Walford Davies who was thus officially 
associated with him during the last 
period of his Mastership, has most 
kindly communicated to me some remi- 
niscences of his musical interests and 
predilections, of which unfortunately 
I can reprint here only a part. 
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Though his musical sympathies [Dr° 
Davies writes] were wide, he was always 
and essentially a lover of melody, and 
that of a very definite type. The tunes 
that seemed to please him most were 
such as were restful and yet ardent. It 
was his unfailing habit to sing his in- 
strumental favourites,—and they seemed 
countless—to curious but appropriate 
syllables of his own invention, marking 
the typical crescendo by some apprecia- 
tive gesture and generally ending with 
the exclamation “Ah, beautiful!” or 
with a smile. His strong love for his 
own kind of melody, his constancy to all 
his favourites from early Beethoven and 
Schubert days at the Crystal Palace 
Concerts, and a retentive memory had 
earned for him a reputation—in which 
he seemed to take a certain pleasure— 
of being able to quote all the “sound 
subjects” that were ever written. His 
love of Schubert can scarcely have been 
less devoted than that which he cherished 
towards any musician or poet besides 
Shakespeare. His sympathetic 
interest in the music at the Temple 
Church was, as may readily be guessed, 
great and constant. Before he left the 
Master’s House, never to return, he 
scanned, eagerly as ever, the service-list 
for January and counted up what he 
should miss, expressing regret that he 
should not hear Bach’s music. He had 
the deepest regard for 8. S. Wesley and 
invariably asked for certain of his most 
beautiful anthems, especially for the 
simple “ Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace,” which was sung at the Temple 
Memorial Service on February 12th 
last. One rare quality in his 
appreciation of Church music must be 
specially noted. He seemed to honour 
it as an integral part of the worship, 
and not as a dispensable or ornamental 
adjunct. More than once his sermons 
have been deliberately chosen to amplify 
or enforce the teaching or feeling of the 
anthem; and he loved to hear a strain 
of music after his sermon that should 
agree with its spirit. . . . On the 
other hand, he deprecated the taint of 

erformance,—and never more power- 

y than in one of his last sermons 
preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
a great assembly of Church choirs, in 
which he declared that where Church 
music became an end in itself, there 
idolatry began. 


Dr. Davies has also sent the follow- 
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ing verses which he has been kindly 
allowed to transmit to me for publi- 
cation, and which were written by 
Ainger when he visited the Schumann 
festival at Bonn, a celebration of which 
Madame Joachim’s singing of Schu- 
mann’s SonnTaG AM RHEIN was one 
of the most touching incidents : 


Art THe Grave or Rospert ScHUMANN. 
August 17th, 1878. 


Wuew the soul, with sorrow laden, 
Hears no answer to its moan 

In the jocund voice of Haydn, 
Or Mozart’s pellucid tone ;— 


When our Schubert’s magic lyre 
Fails to lead us at its will, 

And the deeps of our desire 
E’en Beethoven cannot still !— 


When the mists that bound things 
human 
We have sought to pierce in vain,— 
Then we turn to thee, oh Schumann ! 
Bid thee sing to us our pain. 


For there’s rapture in thy sadness, 
And such joy in thy despond ; 
And thy drifting clouds of madness 

Cannot hide the blue beyond. 


Thy revolt can teach endurance ; 
And the spirit sore oppressed 

In thy fears can find assurance, 
In thy restlessness its rest. 


From thy bitter draw we sweetness 
And a peace from out thy strife, 

And a vision of completeness 
Broods above thy maimed life. 


Then no funeral thoughts be ours, 
Take these funeral wreaths away, 
Leave the grass to God’s own flowers 

And the glory of the day. 


For, oh pilgrim-friends who wander 
To this lonely artist-shrine, 

It is Sunday—and see, yonder, 
Flows the blue unchanging Rhine ! 


Bonn, August, 1878. 


After Ainger had become officially 
connected with the Temple, he estab- 
lished himself for a time in Tanfield 
Court ; but the ladies who occasion- 
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ally presided over his afternoon tea- 
cups were right in judging him 
unsuited to that bachelor life in cham- 
bers which some of us found so much 
to our taste. Fortunately, not very 
long after his appointment, he was 
able to set up house at Hampstead 
(hardly a stone’s throw from the famed 
Judges’ Walk), where loving care 
gradually made for him a delightful 
home. On these kindly northern 
heights some of the very happiest 
years of his life were spent ; here he 
enjoyed a society which has contrived 
to preserve something of the literary 
flavour of the past, and to evince its 
self-respect by means of antiquarian 
gatherings, and a literary Annual of 
its own. To this last Ainger was a 
faithful contributor; and, unless I 
mistake, the very last thing printed 
by him was a paper on GzorGE CRABBE 
in HampsTeaD that appeared in its 
columns. An earlier contribution to 
the same serial records his intimacy 
with another Hampstead celebrity,— 
a man of genius who never allowed 
success to run away with self-know- 
ledge—the late George du Maurier. 
At Hampstead he remained for some 
years, even after, in 1887, his now 
established reputation as a preacher, 
together with his literary eminence 
and personal popularity, led to his 
nomination as a Canon of Bristol. 
His acceptance of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s offer led to his periodical 
domestication in what he soon knew 
to be one of the kindliest and most 
hospitable of English cities. 

In these latitudes, then, the best 
part of Ainger’s working-life was 
spent. For it was a working-life, 
though I have heard wonderment 
expressed that he should not have 
preferred the bliss of something 
busier. Those who best knew him, 
and the value of him, often repeated 
to one another that a life such as his 
would not have been wasted even 























had its only monument been the 
affection of his friends,—even of his 
friends of a day; that to have 
sweetened and lightened life for so 
many of us, to have made us less 
impatient of the apparent dulness of 
existence, and to have quickened our 
insight into the half-ignored bounty 
of the Giver of all, was in itself a 
result worth reaching. But neither 
would Ainger’s own sense of humour 
have regarded such a tribute as 
altogether satisfactory, nor could those 
who judge him by his actual ac- 
complishment call it just. The limits 
of his strength, and a fastidiousness 
of taste which was as much a second 
nature to him as was his occasional 
elation of spirit, taught him _ self- 
restraint, but idleness was not at all 
in his way ; he strove after excellence, 
and he achieved it. 

As a preacher, and as an occasional 
lecturer or speaker, he had in his 
favour a voice and delivery which 
will long linger as a tradition even 
among those who were only occasion- 
ally brought under the charm. Those 
who have often heard him preach, 
and constantly listened to his reading 
of every kind of good literature,— 
sacred and solemn, subtle and simple, 
from the Bible to Shakespeare, from 
Shakespeare to Browning, from Brown- 
ing to Dickens, from Dickens to 
Outram’s Lyrics (was not the An- 
nuiTy long our special family treat ?) 
know that the matter had as much 
to do with the effect as the manner ; 
that no one ever misunderstood a 
word or a cadence because the reader 
was always master of what he read. 
And in a sense this applied to his 
preaching, the power of which grew 
with his own intellectual and moral 
advance. The simplicity and direct- 
ness of his Tempe Sermons, published 
when he was about thirty-four years 
of age, together with their manifest 
design of addressing themselves to 
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the ethical side of religious questions 
and to their bearing upon the duties 
of practical life, show in what direc- 
tions he was to excel in the pulpit. 
But there can be no doubt that his 
power as a preacher grew in a very 
remarkable degree and would in all 
probability have grown still further, 
as the wisdom born of piety which 
his sermons more and more frequently 
revealed became their predominating 
note. His Temple audiences were 
well suited by his matter no less than 
by his manner ; for it is not always 
vigour of demonstration or subtleness 
of argument which trained intellects 
seek as their spiritual nourishment; 
and Ainger was not so much a 
stirring or convincing preacher, as 
one whose eloquence sprang from and 
refreshed the soul. Pure in its 
source, often lighted up with liveliest 
humour, at times fired by a fine 
scorn of what is common and mean, 
it was loveliest when it lost itself in 
the pathos of perfect humility. Thus 
it came to pass that though his 
diction was always refined, and though 
much of the light and shade of his 
style, and much of the poetic illustra- 
tion which was without a trace of effort 
woven into its texture, could only 
instinctively be appreciated by large 
popular audiences, he never, at Bristol 
or elsewhere, seemed to be preaching 
above the heads of his hearers,—a 
very sure test of true eloquence. 

As a lecturer on literary subjects, 
—at least in his occasional lectures, 
for I really know nothing about such 
systematic courses as he may have 
delivered—he was invariably delight- 
ful, being an expert in the art of 
letting himself go, without going a 
step too far. Latterly, when his 
established reputation, together with 
the irresistible attraction of his 
manner, might be relied on to pre- 
possess an audience in his favour, he 
thoroughly enioyed the opportunity 
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of freedom thus granted to him, but 
his sure tact prevented him from ever 
abusing it. He was never tempted 
into more than the semblance of a 
paradox, and never swerved from the 
side of good feeling and the charity 
which thinketh no evil. He had an 
address on Wit anp Humour, which 
might perhaps in severer times have 
hardly served as a standard lecture 
for a Scottish rhetoric class, and was 
not historically exhaustive in the 
genesis of Euphuism, but in which 
the most systematic of professors 
could have found more suggestive 
illustrations than were dreamt of in 
his philosophy, and which to those 
who enjoyed it for its own sake was 
merum sal. Ainger was never more 
irresistible than when he stood behind 
his reading-desk, his white head just 
lifted above it, and his eyes slyly 
watching his audience for a second 
or so after some palpable hit. 

Of literary work proper he pro- 
duced comparatively little, but hardly 
anything,—it may be said without 
hesitation—that was not of incontest- 
able excellence. For forty years or 
thereabouts the columns of this Maga- 
zine were always open to him, but 
there are often gaps of years between 
his contributions, and (whether he 
wrote in his own name, under the 
felicitous alias of Doubleday, or 
anonymously) he never wrote with- 
out personal knowledge of his subject, 
or special familiarity with it. The 
best of the literary papers deal with 
Charles Lamb, with Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, and with Tennyson. It 
is curious, but characteristic, that he 
should have printed so little about 
Shakespeare, whom he handled daily 
and nightly; there were, I think, 
some timely papers by him on 
Shakespeare’s learning in Tue Pitot, 
a journal very congenial to Ainger ; 
but he did not care for commentary 
laid on with the trowel, and had an 


edition of Shakespeare by him ever 
become an accomplished fact, he would 
not have stood between the poet and 
the sunlight. The enquiry into the 
origin of Coleridge’s Opz To Worps- 
worTH and the charming essay 
entitled Nerner Srowey, already 
mentioned, deserve reprinting, should 
occasion ever offer, as valuable con- 
tributions to literary history ; a third 
paper of special interest is that on 
Tue Deata or Tennyson, which 
skilfully elaborates the present sig- 
nificance of the poem MERLIN AND 
THE GLEaM, printed three years before 
the poet’s decease. Ainger, as is well 
known, was chosen to write the 
notice of Tennyson in THe Dte- 
TIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ; 
but though the article is adequate 
and judicious, it is not perhaps as 
clear-cut as might have been expected. 

But though Tennyson’s influence 
upon Ainger was enhanced by the 
impression made on him by the poet’s 
personality, his devotion to Words- 
worth and Coleridge remained un- 
surpassed, and included all who were 
near and dear to them. Thus he 
must in any case have come to 
occupy himself specially with Charles 
Lamb, even had not their common 
association with the Temple formed 
a unique kind of link between them. 
In any case it must, in view of 
Ainger’s most characteristic gifts and 
qualities, be allowed that fortunate, 
as he says, Charles Lamb had already 
been in his “ verbal describers,”: the 
most congenial of them was awaiting 
the choicest of our English humourists. 
The extraordinary success of Ainger’s 
Cuartes Lams (when first published 
in the English Men of Letters’ Series, 
edited by Mr. John Morley) may no 
doubt be ascribed to a combination 
of causes,—and primarily no doubt to 
the right relation in which the tragic 
interest of his private history was 
here for the first time placed to the 
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humorous sides of his life and charac- 
ter. But it must further be allowed 
that rarely has a biographer better 
suited form to matter, and more suc- 
cessfully avoided the twin rocks of 
compression and redundancy. Very 
naturally, and I think on the whole 
very justly, so admirable a result was 
as a rule attributed to the close con- 
tact of sympathy between the author 
and his theme ; for though the differ- 
ences between Lamb and his bio- 
grapher were as a matter of fact far 
more numerous than the resemblances, 
these latter lay above all in the sove- 
reign spontaneity of their humour, in 
their instinctive love of what was best 
in our national literature, and in the 
harmony between their critical judg- 
ments and their moral sympathies. 
In the successive volume of Ainger’s 
edition of Lamb’s works and letters 
this intimacy of mind between editor 
and writer seems continuously to 
deepen ; and in this respect at least 
these delightful books are never likely 
to be superseded. 

The second English writer with 
whose name Ainger has permanently 
linked his own is Hood, who had 
himself many affinities with Lamb 
and was deeply attached to him in 
life. Among the many melancholy 
incidents of Hood’s own career not 
the least melancholy was the chilling 
indifference shown by the public to 
his first and last volume of serious 
verse, on which it was not till many 
years later,—shortly before his pre- 
mature death—that those last lyrics 
followed by which, as Ainger says, 
Hood “lives and will live in the 
hearts of hiscountrymen.” Unluckily 
for himself, he and those he loved had 
to live by a different kind of produc- 
tion ; but he was in his turn fortunate 
in meeting with a critical biographer 
thoroughly in his element when ana- 
lysing the wit and humour which in 
Hood at least are indifferently blended. 
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Especially good is the commentary 
which will long continue to be quoted 
on Hood’s mastery (a more developed 
one than even Lamb’s) of the pun, 
which became “an element in his 
fancy, his humour, his ethical teach- 
ing, even his pathos.” Ainger him- 
self was always fascinated by excellence 
in this as in other forms of wit ; and 
it has consequently depressed his 
friends very much to see him des- 
cribed by well-meaning chroniclers as 
an inveterate punster,—a misconcep- 
tion of his ways which is almost 
tragically hopeless. 

The last English classic of whom 
Ainger published a special study was 
Crabbe, of whom only last year he 
contributed an admirable critical life 
to the new series of the English Men 
of Letters. I read the sheets of this 
little volume as they passed through 
the press, and familiar as I was with 
Ainger’s writings was greatly struck 
by the maturity of judgment which 
the book exhibits. Crabbe’s name 
has been much before the public of 
late, owing to many causes, among 
them perhaps the judicious and sym- 
pathetic praise of Edward FitzGerald, 
the master-critic who, but for Mr. 
Aldis Wright, would never have been 
brought to honour. According to 
custom in our world of letters, an 
almost sectarian spirit has in conse- 
quence possessed itself of some among 
Crabbe’s admirers ; and these have 
refused to be satisfied with Ainger’s 
judgment of their favourite, because, 
while rendering justice to his high 
qualities, it does not refuse to recog- 
nise his limits as a poet. The single- 
minded truthfulness and the deep- 
rooted humanity of Crabbe’s poetic 
genius stand forth with perfect clear- 
ness in this admirable biography ; 
while the weaknesses of the man are 
touched with tenderness as if by the 
hand of a friend. 

I have in these notes anticipated 
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the sequence of events in Ainger’s 
public career. In 1894, a few months 
after he had resigned his Reader- 
ship, Lord Rosebery, in a letter which 
enhanced the compliment implied in 
the offer contained in it, informed 
Canon Ainger that he had recom- 
mended him to the Crown for ap- 
pointment to the Mastership of the 
Temple vacant by the Dean of 
Liandaff's death. As not long after- 
wards the Master was named Chap- 
lain to the Queen, and was retained 
in this office by his present Majesty, 
Ainger was in his later years full of 
honours. But on the social side of 
his life in these years I need not 
touch ; he was able gracefully to dis- 
pense the hospitalities of the Master’s 
house ; but as has already been said it 
was in the sanctuary close by that his 
life really centred, nor will any name 
in the long list of Masicrs be more 
fitly remembered there than his so 
long as the sacred strains he loved 
and the divine truths that found in 
him so eloquent and so loyal a mes- 
senger find listeners in the Temple 
Church. 


And now he has gone from us. 
His mere personality, though of all 
the personalities familiar to us of this 
generation it was the most original 
and unique, must gradually be for- 
gotten, or pass from reminiscence into 
tradition. ‘‘ Who,” as a contem- 
porary wrote of Charles Lamb, “ shall 
describe his countenance, catch its 
quivering sweetness?” Who, again, 
shall describe the whole manner of 
the man, charged as it was with 
mental electricity, which caught every 
spark of fresh fancy or fun, and 
flashed back a scintillation of its own ? 


Alfred Ainger. 


To describe these would be not only 
to reproduce the outward manner, 
instinct with perpetual motion and a 
rich changefulness like that of the 
sea, but to go some way towards 
indicating the texture of the mind,— 
delicate, sensitive, with an inborn 
repugnance to whatsoever was gross, 
stale, impure, to whatsoever was 
unreal and insincere and untouched 
by the piety which, in Chaucer's 
words, looks on high and thanks God 
for all. In Ainger, as he said of 
Charles Lamb, his humour was part and 
parcel of his character; but with 
Lamb’s biographer, even more distinc- 
tively than with Lamb himself, his 
taste, in the fullest sense of the term, 
was absolutely inseparable from the 
humour with which it was associated. 
Ainger cites a saying of FitzGerald’s 
that “‘ taste is the feminine of genius ” ; 
and adds that, like its male companion, 
it must always be the heritage of the 
few. One may perhaps venture on 
the further addition that those to 
whom true taste appeals, even when 
united to true humour, are in their 
turn really a small minority, and that 
the multitude is attracted by an indi- 
viduality like Ainger’s more on ac- 
count of what is accidental than of 
what is essential in it. In any case 
if a successful attempt is to be made 
to write of him as he was, it must 
be made, in his own fashion, not only 
with commanding insight but with 
loving care. We, who were his con- 
temporaries, may cheerfully leave this 
task to some member of the younger 
generation, who prized him as we did 
ourselves, though the loss of him can- 
not make such a gap in their lives as 
it leaves in ours. 
A. W. Warp. 








